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HATEVER touches the city touches civilization itself. 
It is in the ancient city that civilization first found its 
seat ; it is in the modern city that civilization has attained its 
highest expression. When nomadic Greeks, proceeding on the 
lines of organic national evolution, massed families into clans or 
phratries, clans into tribes, and tribes into states, the result of 
this final aggregation was the famous city-states of antiquity ; it 
was AXgina, Corinth, Sparta, Athens. And in these communi- 
ties it was, on the ragged coasts of Hellas, that art, eloquence, 
poetry, philosophy, reached an eminence that, in some respects, 
has never yet been surpassed. Proofs of the favored position of 
the city’s-man may be found embedded in the very warp and 
woof of language. The “ polished’’ man lives in the polis, the 
city ; the “‘urbane”’ gentleman is from the wrbs; the “civil” 
man is the civis, the citizen, the city-dweller ; and from the same 
root comes the word civilization itself. 

When the city societies of ancient Greece fell it was that they 
might give place to another civilization whose center and soul 
was a city—the Eternal City—Rome. Freeman, in an elo- 
quent passage, has declared in substance that it was the vast 
reservoir into which were gathered all the streams of antiquity ; 
and the inexhaustible fountain from which flow forth the rivers 
of modern national life. The City on the Tiber was the mighty 
heart from which, and back again to which, with tireless diastole 
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and systole, pulsed the life-blood of the ancient world. Rome, 
in the imagination of the time, was endowed with a charmed 
life ; it was an object of worship ; and with its fall civilization 
itself was believed to have perished, to be revived only with the 
establishment of the Heavenly City, St. Augustine’s City 
of God. 

What the ancient city was to the peoples before the flood of 
barbarian migration the modern city is in many respects to the 
peoples of to-day. It is the center of civilization’s light and 
heat ; it is the dynamo that drives the vast machinery of the 
nineteenth century world. Do weseek art? It is to the city 
that we go to find it, in a Boston Art Museum or a Corcoran Art 
Gallery. Do we desire music? Again the city with its Sym- 
phony Company or its Thomas’s Orchestra furnishes the supply. 
Would we drink of the wisdom of the ages? Again the city, 
with its huge public library, beckons us; and if we would find 
in dynamic activity the power the library furnishes us in static 
form it is to the university, in or hard by the city, that we 
turn. Railroad, telegraph, and telephone systems center in and 
radiate from the city. Here industry and its active factors are 
concentrated. Here conventions, political, religious, scientific, 
humanitarian, are held, and World’s Fairs have their seats. 
One who, drawn by lightning, speeds over thoroughfares rival- 
ing the Appian Way ; through boulevards, parks, and gardens ; 
past noble mansions—the habitations of men, and splendid 
buildings devoted to art, industry, commerce, statesmanship, 
and religion, may readily understand why heaven itself was 
compared to a city. 

But the city has its other side. It has been taken as the type 
of heaven; the poet Shelley declared that hell was a city much 
like London. Mr. John Burns, after seeing our typical American 
city, averred that Chicago was a pocket edition of hell. It is in 
the city that the extremes meet. Here we find the wealth that, 
rightly used, may lift man highest from the plane of animalism ; 
and here, by its side, we may find poverty so dire, so hideous, 
that we turn from it with sickening heart. Beauty stands vis a 
vis with ugliness. Virtue the most lofty, patriotism the most 
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sincere, philanthropy the most noble, are here; while, skulking 
in their shadow or flaunting its brazen face in open day, is vice, 
most hopelessly depraved. On the one hand we see the envi- 
ronment which, of all known environments, material, intellec- 
tual, social, esthetic, spiritual, we would most desire as that in 
which to rear a child; on the other may be found those dens, 
the knowledge of which led Professor Huxley to declare that 
had he his choice of being born into a savage tribe in the midst 
of the wilderness or in the poorer quarters of one of our great 
cities he would unhesitatingly choose the lot of the savage. If 
in the city may be seen the abodes of the blest, in it not less may 
be found the prison-houses of the lost. 

I have alluded to the problem of poverty in the city. Some 
years ago England was startled as by a voice in the night. A 
little pamphlet had been launched upon the world. It was called 
‘“‘The Bitter Cry of Outcast London.’’ In more recent years 
poverty has been made a subject of systematic study. Dickens, 
with his tireless industry and unsurpassed powers of observation, 
devoted years to the task of revealing to the more comfortable 
classes how the other half lived. General Booth published his 
‘Darkest England”’ ; and Mr. Charles Booth, in his great work, 
‘Life and Labor of the People of London,’’ has given to the 
world the one truly scientific study of poverty. In America Mr. 
Jacob Riis, Rev. Louis Albert Banks, Mr. B. O. Flower, Mr. 
William T. Stead, and home missionaries, congressional investi- 
gation committees, and college settlements have unearthed the 
facts to such a degree that no one, willing to know, need longer 
be ignorant of the conditions that actually exist in “ civiliza- 
tion’s inferno.”’ 

I have noted that ugliness exists in the city side by side with 
beauty. It is an interesting fact that some of the most earnest, 
nay, in cases the most uncompromisingly fierce of social reform- 
ers are artists and art critics. A celebrated artist once explained 
this singular phenomenon to the writer on the ground that the 
artist is accustomed, by his habits of study, to consider a work 
not simply in detail but in its tout ensemble, and to look for sym- 
metry and harmony in all its parts; to demand, in short, per- 
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fection. That certain portions of a picture or statue are care- 
fully wrought and finely finished means little to the artist so 
long as other parts are crude and unsightly, and the work, as a 
whole, is unsymmetrical. Conceive, now, an artist emerging 
from a studio filled with works of art and models of beauty for 
a ride through certain sections of a modern metropolis. He 
boards a horse car, dingy from age or painted in a style that 
violates every canon of art; and starts down a muddy street, 
gutted for blocks by some corporation that is laying pipes or 
wires, or tearing them out. His ears are regaled by the shrill 
cries of the newsboys, the oaths of hackmen, the jingle of the 
sheep-bell on the car-horse, the wail of the hand-organ, and the 
discordant clangor of the street band. On either hand loom 
huge, unsightly buildings of the type of the rectangular goods- 
box balanced on end. Here the equilibrium has been disturbed 
by age and failing foundations, and the cornices lean toward each 
other across the street like Towers of Pisa. Overhead the sky is 
darkened by coal-smoke and countless wires. Presently he en- 
ters the tenement district. Crazy, dove-cote buildings tower 
story above story, and stand like drunken men. From out the 
grimy, cobwebbed, or broken windows peer faces dark with filth 
and sin, or wasted by hunger and disease. The narrow street 
and narrower pavements swarm with dirty, ragged children— 
such a job lot as made up Squeers’s famous Yorkshire school. 
These children inhabit the street because there is no room for 
them within doors; and, the houses standing flush with the side- 
walk to save ground-space, there are no yards. Perhaps, if 
actually on a “‘slumming’”’ tour, our artist, accompanied by a 
policeman and a city missionary, ventures into the courts and 
alleys off the main street, climbs the rickety stairways, sees 
whole families huddled together in a 13x14 den, making chil- 
dren’s knee pants at eight cents per dozen; the garments piled 
about the room in which the family eat, sleep, cook, work, and 
vegetate. Some of these clothes lie on the bed in which a child 
is dying of scarlet fever ; in a few days they will be exposed for 
sale in a great department store on Main Street and we will buy 
a pair and carry death into our home. 
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Leaving the sweater’s den, where people work from four in the 
morning till ten o’clock at night, seven days in the week, for the 
privilege of existing in a pig-sty, menaced by constant dread of 
non-employment and eviction, our tourist glances into the gin 
palace, sees men and women in all stages of drunkenness and 
children carrying liquor home to drunken parents; stops for a 
moment at the cheap concert hall and the variety show where the 
people are seeking such art as their purses can buy and their 
undeveloped or depraved tastes appreciate. He calls at the em- 
ployment bureau and notes the crowd of work-hunters, most of 
whom are doomed to disappointment, follows some of them to 
the police station where they will sleep on the bare floor, and 
then turns his face homeward. Remembering his training and 
his ideals, is it a matter of surprise that the artist should declare 
our Civilization a dismal failure? And is it a matter wholly 
inexplicable that, should he lack somewhat in philosophic bal- 
ance, we should see him on May-day in Hyde Park—‘‘ artist, 
scholar, poet—amid a motley crowd with red and black flags in- 
scribed ‘ Anarchy,’ announcing to the workmen that they are 
slaves, rich men their owners, their natural enemies, and exist- 
ing society a war’’ ? * 

Not only is it true that poverty and vice and crime and ugli- 
ness squat, like foul toads in a flower-garden, beside wealth and 
virtue and beauty; it is further true that in the city popular 
government has most nearly reached utter failure. Aristotle’s 
analysis of governmental forms and of the cycle of degeneracy 
and revolutions is familiar to students of politics. Basing a 
wide induction upon well-known facts in the history of Grecian 
states, Aristotle maintained that there were three types of nor- 
mal government, each liable to be followed by a degenerate form 
peculiar to itself. The three normal types were: Monarchy, the 
rule of the one strong man; Aristocracy, the rule of the few; 
and Democracy, the rule of the many. Monarchy, however, 
though likely to be successful when conducted by the strong 
ruler, bent upon the good of his people, tended to degenerate 
into a tyranny in the hands of his incompetent children. Asa 


* M. D. Conway on “ The Right of Evolution,” in The Monist for July, 1891. 
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result there would follow a revolution, led by the nobility who 
now themselves assume the reins of government. In time, 
however, Aristocracy degenerates into a senile, obstructive, 
self-seeking Oligarchy, to be overthrown, in turn, by a vigorous 
Democracy. Democracy, however, tends in time to lapse into 
Mobocracy and Anarchy, and society, out of utter disgust and 
despair, welcomes the ‘‘Man on Horseback,’’ the Caesar, the 
Napoleon, the Monarch, in some form or other ; and the cycle is 
thus complete. 

Aristotle’s cycle cannot be exactly duplicated in the American 
city, yet she seems to be developing a cycle of her own. Mon- 
archy we abrogated a hundred years ago, and attempted the 
democratic experiment. How far we have degenerated from the 
democratic ideal may be appreciated when we consider the 
Tweeds, Kellies, Crokers, and McManesses who, unchosen by 
people and unappointed by executives, have ruled our great 
cities with a rod of iron. It is in the American metropolis that 
one of these self-chosen despots systematically plundered the 
public treasury, purchased immunity with a fraction of the 
spoils, bought or terrorized the regular organs of public ex- 
pression, and insolently asked the people ‘‘ what they were going 
to do about it.’ When this first ruler in the dynasty was over- 
thrown, it was only to be followed, in time, by others like him- 
self; one of whom, by sheer force of bullying, it is said, lifted 
himself from the position of leader of the Fourth Avenue Tun- 
nel Gang to ‘‘a throne of municipal Cesarism more absolute than 
that of Lorenzo the Magnificent when Florence was queen of the 
cities.”’ Croker, too, is overthrown, but another uncrowned 
king, operating from Albany, has seized, it would seem, most of 
the fruits of the victory. 

From the tyranny of the boss the next step in the govern- 
mental evolution of the city should be to popular government— 
or monarchy in some form. Does the Brooklyn experiment 
mean that the last alternative has been chosen ? 

But there is another form of city government that Aristotle 
did not dream of in his philosophy; it is government by the 
corporations. Mr. William T. Stead, in his book on Chicago, 
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speaking of the Englishman’s ‘old ideas about the sovereignty 
of the American citizen,’’ declares he cannot believe that things 
are as bad as every one he meets tells him they are. . . . It 
is only after a long time that he begins dimly to discover that 
upon the ruins of popular liberty and republican theories there 
has been established a plutocratic despotism as sordid, as tyran- 
nical, and as lawless, as ever was permitted to scourge a people 
for its sins. 

I have watched the rapid evolution of social democracy in England. 
I have studied autocracy in Russia, and theocracy in Rome, and I must 
say that nowhere, not even in Russia, in the first years of the reaction 
occasioned by the murder of the late tsar, have I struck more abject 
submission to a more soulless despotism than that which prevails among 
the masses of the so-called free American citizens, when they are face to 
face with the omnipotent power of the corporations. ‘' Wealth,’’ said 
a workman bitterly to me the other day, ‘‘has subjugated every- 
thing. It has gagged the press, it has bought up the legislature, it has 
corrupted the judges. Even on the universities it is laying its golden 
finger. The churches are in its grasp. Go where you will, up and 
down this country, you will find our citizens paralyzed by a sense of 
their own importance. They know its injustice, they know better 
than any the wrongs which they suffer ; they mutter curses, but they 
are too cowed to do anything. They have tried so often and been 
beaten so badly they have not the heart to try again.” 

What this man said I have been hearing on every side, in all classes 
of society. There is the most helpless hopelessness, utterly strange to 
me. (Pp. 188-9.) 

The problem of the city is the problem of civilization. This 
problem, in a word, is how to abolish, or at least how to miti- 
gate, the terrible poverty that festers in the slums; how to pro- 
vide economic occupation for the unemployed ; how to eliminate 
the vice and crime; how to modify the fierceness of the com- 
petitive struggle; how to establish popular government ; how, 
in short, to present a clean bill of health. 

No sociological inquiry can be adequate that stops with phe- 
nomena instead of going back to find the cause or causes of those 
phenomena. Our municipal problems, while themselves causes, 
are at the same time effects. What is their origin? Can it be 
found and removed ? 

Some have found the cause, in part at least, in the rapid, 
mushroom growth of the American city. It has sprung up, as 
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it were, in a night ; our urban population has enormously gained 
in numbers relatively to our rural population. This phenom- 
enal growth has caught us largely unprepared. The statistics 
may make this point clearer. 

At the time of Washington’s first inauguration to the presi- 
dency the populations of our leading cities were as follows: 
Philadelphia, 42,000 ; New York, 33,000; Boston, 18,000 ; Bal- 
timore, 13,000 ; Brooklyn, 1,600. Now these five cities have a 
population of more than 4,000,000, or more than that of the 
United States in 1789. Chicago then had no existence ; Denver 
and San Francisco were yet to be born. The gain of city over 
country is shown by the statement that ‘‘ whereas, in 1790 the 
population of the United States was searcely 4,000,000, and out 
of each 100 inhabitants only 3 dwelt in cities and the other 97 
in rural places; on the other hand, in 1880, when the popula- 
tion was over 50,000,000, out of each 100 inhabitants 23 dwelt 
in cities and 77 in rural places.’’? Most of this growth, further- 
more, has accrued since 1840. ‘‘In 1790 there were six towns 
in the United States that might be ranked as cities from their 
size.’’ In 1800 the number was the same ; in 1810 it was 11 ; in 
1820, 13; in 1830, 26; in 1840, 44; between 1840 and 1880 the 
number of new cities born was 242; while the urban population 
was over eleven millions! ‘‘ Nothing like this was ever known 
before in any part of the world, and perhaps it is not strange 
that such a tremendous development did not find our methods of 
government fully prepared to deal with it.’’* 

It is doubtless true that the Jonah’s-gourd character of the 
American city has something to do with its peculiar problems ; 
yet, before attaching too much weight to this factor we must re- 
member that London, ‘‘the unregenerate monster,’’ dates back 
to the time of the Roman occupation ; while Paris, whose darker 
aspects have been immortalized by the genius of Victor Hugo, 
is as old as Julius Cesar. 

Much importance, again, has been attached to the question of 
immigration. The European was once welcomed with open 
arms to America; and he is still welcome when personally un- 
~* John Fiske, “Civil Government in the United States,”’ pp. 119-20. 
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objectionable, self-supporting, and not unduly numerous. But 
the character of the immigrants is changing, and for the worse ; 
America is called the ‘‘dumping-ground of Europe’s filth.’’ The 
numbers of immigrants are vastly increasing.* Steamship com- 
panies compete for the passage-money and pay agents so much 
per head for the trade they work up. The prospect of ‘‘ cheap 
labor,’’ furthermore, is a tempting bait to the American em- 
ployer, whether he hires the foreigner himself or uses him as a 
club with which to beat down the wages of the American 
laborer. The result is that the ocean barrier that once separated 
the New from the Old World is now practically removed ; while 
the inflow has been compared to the migrations of peoples (die 
Volkerwanderung) that preceded the break-up of the Western 
Roman Empire. Not only so, but these immigrants, in many 
cases, resist assimilation ; they congregate, each nationality by 
itself, in certain sections of the city, forming thus a polish quar- 
ter, a Bohemian quarter, a Hungarian, an Italian, and a Jewish 
quarter ; and so on for the various nationalities. Thus grouped, 
these people live in semi-isolation, each preserving its own lan- 
guage and its own peculiar manners, customs, traditions, and 
habits of thought. This maintaining of a state within a state 
and the consequent resisting of the process of integration and 
unification is, when viewed from the sociological standpoint, of 
transcendant importance. A healthy city is an organism with 
all its parts bound together like the various organs and members 
of the human body, all parts conscious of and responding to an 
impulse given to a single part. But a city thus composed of a 
congeries of nationalities, representing all Europe and much of 
the world, each holding aloof as far as possible from all the others, 
is more like a body composed of a score or a hundred different 
and unlike bodies tied together in mere physical rather than or- 

* The figures for the years 1890 to 1893 are as follows :—1890, 455,302; 1891, 560,319 ; 1892, 


579,663 ; 1893, 440,793. 


The following figures show how large a proportion of the immigrants are regarded, 
because of their nationality, undesirable: se one — 
4 91. 892. 
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52,008 
a falling off for 1893 is attributed to the strict quarantine regulations and the 
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The ‘~~ are from “‘ Publications of the Immigration Restriction League No. 1,’ 
Boston, Mass. 
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ganic union. Obviously the very life of the city depends upon 
the assimilation of the various elements that compose it and the 
integration of all its different parts into one harmonious whole. 

Yet even upon the immigration factor, important as it is, we 
must not lay undue stress. Foreign cities that have suffered far 
less from the influx of outsiders have their problems, perhaps 
more serious than ours. Few of us, I imagine, would care to ex- 
change even a Chicago or a New York for Constantinople or 
Cairo or Peking. 

A satisfactory study of causes must penetrate beyond external 
circumstances to man himself. The source of our troubles lies 
in ourselves. We are too intensely egotistic ; too self-central- 
ized. We are individually pursuing our own fortune, our own 
promotion, our own happiness ; and we leave our fellow-man to 
do the same. As for civic duties we forget, too often, that such 
duties exist for us. We are over-individualistic, partly, perhaps 
chiefly, because of our ignorance. Most of us do not know that 
we cannot realize ourselves and attain our own individual de- 
velopment, or satisfaction, or happiness—whatever may be the 
name we apply to our chief object of endeavor—while working 
thus individually, and ignoring other individuals and our corpo- 
rate life as well. If we desire beauty we ignore the fact that this 
cannot be attained and enjoyed in the midst of ugliness any more 
than music can be cultivated in the midst of discordant sounds. 
Similarly we forget that wisdom cannot be attained by one living 
in a society of fools; nor righteousness, in a community of ras- 
cals ; nor purity, in the midst of vicious surroundings. We for- 
get the profound scientific truth embodied in the old maxims 
that ‘‘evil communications corrupt good manners” and that a 
man is known ‘‘and largely made by the company he keeps.’’ 
If our aim be no higher than merely to seize the shining dollar 
and to buy our products and our labor in the cheapest market 
and sell in the dearest, we fail to see how our self-seeking, un- 
modified by a more generous spirit, defeats, sooner or later, its 
ownend. Yet nothing is simpler. Note, for example, how bad 
distribution injures and tends ultimately to ruin trade. Con- 
ceive a society in which the purchasing power is largely concen- 
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trated in the hands of a small fraction of the population. Re- 
member that production and trade are carried on, generally 
speaking, only for buyers. Is it probable that the rich, by any 
effort they are likely to put forth could consume or even waste 
the bulk of the wealth that a vast and highly organized society, 
employing modern machinery driven by steam and electricity, is 
able to produce? Thevery thoughtisappalling. The rich would 
simply buy what they wanted; other members of society would 
buy what their slender incomes would permit, and the market 
would then be supplied. Evidently, the farther this process of 
concentrating purchasing power into a few hands is carried the 
worse for business in general. Yet how many hard-headed cap- 
tains of industry and promoters of enterprises who know, as they 
think, all about business, have ever seriously considered this 
point? Even economic writers seem almost to ignore it, often 
slurring over the truth with the doctrine that a “‘ general glut’”’ 
is an impossibility. 

Not only are we ignorant, densely so, on some matters relating 
most closely to our most vital interests; we are selfish to a de- 
gree ; and we make of our selfishness a virtue. We pride ourselves 
upon ‘‘ minding our own business and leaving others to do the 
same’’; we “look out for number one’’; we see to it that our 
“‘charity begins at home’’ and ends there. The logical result 
is that, each one looking out for himself and minding his own 
business, only such are left to look out for public business as will 
make it their own business and run it on the principles that gen- 
erally prevail in the market. The natural consequence is the 
modern ‘boss,’ with his trusty thanes and vassals, the 
“‘Mickeys’’ and ‘“‘Jimmies’’ and “ Billies,’? who fix the pri- 
maries, round up the vote on election day, and see that the spoil 
is properly apportioned in their several bailiwicks. All of 
these, be it noted, are simply operating on the generally ac- 
cepted principle ; they are minding their own business and 
looking out for number one, as Mr. Croker distinctly declared. 
The ‘‘ good citizen’’ does what he can to perpetuate this self- 
constituted despotism by rendering the specified tribute ; and 
he pays this blackmail because he regards it cheaper for him to 
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buy immunity than to attend to his political duties and seek to 
maintain good government. He gets what he pays for and what 
he deserves. 

The purely selfish principle, unmodified by altruism and pub- 
lic spirit, it should be evident, is divisive, anarchical, destruc- 
tive. Had it full sway society would be bound together only by 
a rope of sand. It would be like a planetary system, in which 
the centripetal force ceases to act, while the centrifugal force, 
unbalanced, is left to tear the system to pieces and send each 
body off on a path of its own. Fortunately we are coming, 
though slowly and faintly, to apprehend these truths, driven by 
the merciless logic of the laws that govern social life; and the 
better spirit, often latent but never wholly dead—else social life 
were impossible—is asserting itself, as seen in a hundred differ- 
ent manifestations. Upon it, chiefly, we must rely. For how- 
ever great importance we may attach to political, social, and 
economic reforms, these reforms can be enacted only by human 
beings, men and women ; and only as the better spirit is aroused 
to action will men and women be impelled to study the condi- 


tions that need reforming and to adopt such measures as may be 
wise and timely and as will aid in bringing in the better day 
for the great American city. 


THOMAS E. WILL. 





A STANDARD OF VALUE. 


BY ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 


R. ARTHUR KITSON attempts to settle the question, 

‘*What is economic value?’’ by arraying one imposing 

set of authorities against another, accepting the ipse dixit of one 

of these and, from that premise, arguing the absurdity of the 
opponents. But what if we do not accept the premise? 

John Stuart Mill says: ‘‘The value of a thing means the 
quantity of some other thing or of things in general which it ex- 
changes for.’’ 

Professor Jevons, on the other hand, denies that that is a cor- 
rect definition, and says, ‘‘A student of economics has no hope 
of ever being clear and correct in his ideas of the science if he 
thinks of value as at all a thing or an object, or even as anything 
which lies in a thing or an object. . . . . . Value in exchange 
expresses nothing but a ratio.”’ 

Mr. Kitson accepts Professor Jevons’ assertion as unquestion- 
able, and argues, ‘‘ Now, if value is a relation, a ratio, what 
sense is there in the expressions ‘ standard of value,’ ‘inherent 
or intrinsic value,’ and ‘a unit of value’?’” Starting from this 
point, Mr. Kitson maintains that ‘‘no substance can possibly 
express, represent, or measure a relation. So that it is the 
climax of absurdity to speak of gold measuring values, or be- 
coming a unit of value, if the term is to be understood in the 
sense of a relation. . . . . On the other hand, if value is 
to be understood as purchasing power, it is quite possible to sup- 
pose a certain commodity to represent a definite amount of pur- 
chasing power, at any given time. So, also, a single quantity can 
express purchasing power. . . . . While a given quantity 
of any commodity (such as 2515 grains of gold) may be said to 
acquire and to have a certain amount of purchasing power, this 
power necessarily fluctuates from time to time, as the supply of 
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or demand for gold fluctuates, similarly with all other commodi- 
ties. Hence it is impossible for any definite weight or quantity 
of any substance to constitute a permanent unit or standard of 
purchasing power. The only unit that is possible and which is 
an invariable unit is the purchasing power of a commodity at 
any particular time. . . . . At present it is impossible to 
tell how much gold varies, since it is used asa permanent stand- 
ard. The error here is in confounding the substance, gold, 
with its purchasing power. The former is material and the 
latter ideal,’’ and so on. 

Now, it seems to me that Mr. Kitson’s conclusions are er- 
roneous, and that their fundamental error lies in his acceptance 
of Professor Jevons’ misunderstanding of Mill’s definition of 
value as a thing. What do we mean by ‘a thing’? The 
word originally meant ‘‘a discourse,’ or ‘‘a subject of dis- 
course,’’ and, therefore, a perfectly correct definition of ‘‘ thing ”’ 
is, ‘‘that which can be thought of.’ Thus ‘thing’? may be 
both material and ideal, if Mr. Kitson wants to make such a 
distinction, but is it not evident that Professor Jevons has no 
warrant for objecting to Mill’s definition? We certainly can 
both think of, and discourse upon, a gold dollar and the quantity 
of some other thing or of things in general which it exchanges 
for, and in so thinking and discoursing it is as legitimate to 
use the term ‘‘ value’’ as pertaining to the gold dollar as it is to 
use the term ‘‘length’’ as pertaining to the yard-stick in meas- 
uring the exchange of cloth, or the term ‘‘ weight’ as pertaining 
to the pound in measuring the exchange of grain. Neither that 
length which we name yard, nor that weight which we name 
ounce or pound, nor that size which we name bushel, is ‘‘ ma- 
terial.’? Each is purely ideal, a fiction which we have agreed 
upon for mutual convenience in the business of exchange. Wach 
expresses ‘‘a relation’’; the relation of a piece of stick to all 
cloth, ribbon, etc., which is to be bought or sold ; the relation of 
a piece of iron to thousands of merchantable commodities, and 
the relation of all sorts of substances to a modern vessel. 

But how unwarrantable would be the conclusion that there is 
no sense in the expression ‘‘a unit of length,’ ‘‘a unit of weight,’’ 
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and ‘‘a unit of measure,’’ simply because length, weight, and 
size are ideal and their material representatives express relations 
to other things! Yet this would be just the blunder which Mr. 
Kitson makes. And a very serious blunder it is (as our country 
is now experiencing) to confuse the popular mind as to the 
necessity of having a fixed standard of value. 

It is true, and may be readily admitted, that it is “fictitious ”’ 
to speak of anything in this world as ‘‘fixed.’’ But, all our 
conventions for social convenience are fictitious. Speech itself 
is fictitious, but that does not make it either absurd or useless. 
It was fictitious to cut a piece of wood of an arbitrary length and 
declare that it should, henceforward, be a fixed standard in de- 
ciding length. It was fictitious to name a lump of iron, of fixed 
size, ‘one ounce,’’ and pronounce it a unit of weight. It was 
fictitious to construct a vessel of a fixed size, to christen it ‘‘ one 
bushel,’’ and declare it a fixed standard of measure. It was, 
likewise, fictitious to decide that 25r5 grains of gold should be 
designated ‘‘one dollar,” and henceforward serve as a fixed 
starting-point in determining what quantity of some other thing 
or of things in general it should exchange for. 

But the reason for as much fixity as we can assume is the same 
in each of these cases of fictitious social conveniences. It was 
found that a bushel is not an unvarying measure for wheat, that 
there is more intrinsic substance in some bushels of wheat than 
in others, and in large exchanges of wheat for other commodities 
the bushel measure does not enter into the transaction. Yet 
that fact does not militate against the necessity for the existence 
of the bushel measure of fixed size, nor against the necessity of 
estimating the world’s grain crop in bushels. 

The same thing holds true with the dollar of 25x grains of 
gold. Intrinsic worth, is, of course, the worth or value which 
inheres in a substance according to mankind’s estimation. And 
it is, of course, true that if there were no mankind, there would 
be, so far as we are concerned, no intrinsic value in any com- 
modity. But there is mankind, and mankind has definitely 
estimated the intrinsic value of gold. Precisely as mankind has 
generally agreed: ‘‘Something inheres in wood which makes it 
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desirable for use as a bushel measure,’’ so mankind is rapidly 
coming to the general agreement: ‘‘Something inheres in gold 
which makes it desirable for a dollar measure.’’ There was a 
time when all weights and measures were more unsettled than 
the gold dollar question is now. It took people a long time to 
perceive the convenience of fixed weights and measures, even 
after some genius had conceived the idea and many followers 
had accepted it. The world is now going through a similar edu- 
cation in regard to money—the general exchange measurer. 
Doubtless, the ultimate evolution of all weights and measures 
will be one fixed, uniform fiction for the whole globe, especially 
in money, as the present variable and various standards inflict 
endless trouble, annoyance, and loss upon the world’s exchanges 
of commodities. The more closely interknit the interests of 
human beings become, the more we brothers and sisters of the 
globe visit each other and deal together, the greater will become 
the necessity for uniform money, of a definite weight in gold, as 
a basic measure in our dealing, even though paper representa- 
tives of gold, alone, should circulate. 

The chief cause of the present widespread clamor against gold 
among our farmers and laborers is, that they have been led into 
the fallacy of believing it an essential thing for a nation to have 
its money increase as its commerce increases. Men, whose arith- 
metical training is better than their reasoning powers, calculate 
that commerce is increasing at a rapid rate, while the stock of 
gold coin is enlarging very slowly. These spread abroad alarm- 
ing reports about contracting currency, etc., and, at once, every 
business disaster is attributed to scarcity of gold. It would 
be equally sensible to attribute such disasters to a scarcity of 
bushel measures. No one wants to keep money when there is 
no uncertainty about it. At such times every one tries to pass 
it on to some one else. Thus, a little will serve the purposes of 
very many when the standard is agreed upon. 

The essentials for successful business are integrity, intelligence, 
skill, and a proper balance of egoism and altruism in the cap- 
tains and workers of business transactions, joined with sufficient 
good sense in all the people of all the world to allow competition 
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perfectly free play. It is the dishonesty, or the stupidity, and 
the excess of egoism in our captains, joined with the dullness of 
a people continually asking to have legislative fetters put upon 
them, which continually creates panics. The business world 
can scarcely take a step without dashing itself against some 
wall, devised for its ‘‘ protection,’’ but really acting as an ob- 
stacle to its own free movements, as walls must do. Petty jeal- 
ousies contract the mental vision. Dishonesty checks credit. 
And these defects, added to uncertainty concerning the 
standard of value, are the causes of commercial embarrassment. 

Mr. Kitson asks, ‘‘If value is a thing, how can it increase or 
decrease, appear and disappear, without the thing itself under- 
going similar changes?’’ And he adduces the following as evi- 
dence that the phrase is ‘‘meaningless.’”’ ‘‘Suppose a book 
sells for a dollar. We are told by some that the value of the 
book is the dollar, per se, and the value of the dollar is the book, 
per se. Now, if these things are themselves values, each of the 
other, how is it possible to destroy their values without destroy- 
ing the things themselves? Suppose, at the time the above re- 
lation existed, we place the dollar and book together in a fire- 
proof safe, and at the end of a year take them out. Both are 
in perfect condition. It is impossible to find any defect or de- 
terioration in either. And yet we find the value of the book is 
probably only half the dollar and the value of the dollar is now 
two books. What has happened to the book to cause it to lose 
half its value during this period ?”’ 

Now, this is a funny question for Mr. Kitson to ask in refer- 
ence to such a case. For, if it really is ‘‘impossible to find any 
defect or deterioration in either,’ the value of the book will 
still be, must be, one dollar. But if, on the contrary, we find, 
at the end of the year, that no one will give more than half a 
dollar for the book which, at the beginning of the year, sold for 
a dollar, that is presumptive proof that the public has now dis- 
covered a defect in the book which it had not perceived a year 
ago. And, if the dollar which a year ago exchanged for a 
yard, or a pound, or one of any other certain thing, or of things 
in general, will now likewise exchange for any one of these 
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same things, then we have all the positive proof we need that 
there has been no change in the value of the dollar. 

What had happened, in each case, would be, simply, that the 
public had made a mistake in rating the book as worth a dollar, 
either at the beginning or at the end of the year, and spoke con- 
fusedly in saying ‘‘the value of the dollar is the book, per se.’’ 
Correctly speaking, the value of the dollar is 25r5 grains of gold. 
The one dollar unit of value will always exchange for a fixed 
amount of gold dust or bullion. Its relation to commodities is 
affected only by the change in the world’s attitude toward those 
commodities. . 

For instance, in the region of a gold mine, where many hungry 
men are to be fed and where provisions are exceedingly scarce, 
one dollar may have to be given for one dozen eggs. Butina 
country village, in the same state, at the same time, one dollar 
may obtain ten dozen eggs. At the same time, in the same state, 
both at the gold mine and in the village, a book may be vainly 
begging a purchaser at one dollar, while, simultaneously, in both 
places, blackberries may be selling for one dollar for ten gallons. 
This would not prove, as Mr. Kitson seems to think, that the 
supply of or demand for gold was fluctuating in that state. It 
would simply demonstrate that men’s desires fluctuate according 
to their tastes and needs, and that every commodity fluctuates 
with that variability. But all the time, the gold dollar, as an 
ideal measure, registers the rise and fall as satisfactorily as any 
imaginable ideal could do. 

Why, then, does Mr. Kitson seek to substitute for this already 
settled, tangible thing, that new and vague creation which he 
designates ‘‘ the purchasing power of a commodity at any par- 
ticular time’’? Any particular time is, really, no particular 
time. He might as well propose to have the year begin at any 
particular time, on the ground that there is no such material 
thing as the first day of January. 

All this dissatisfaction with the gold dollar as a standard of 
value seems to have grown out of an absurd suspicion, among 
those unfamiliar with economic questions, that such use of gold 
is, in some mysterious way, especially beneficial to the banker, 
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stock-broker, or general capitalist, but especially detrimental to 
the interests of poor laborers of every grade. All classes of 
Americans are bitten with the delusion that high prices are a 
sign of prosperity. Unheeding the palpable facts of our own 
history during the last two centuries, men stil] blindly assert that 
high wages and high prices depend upon each: other, that the 
supply of gold raises or lowers prices, and that the present low 
prices are caused by the contracting volume of gold ; and from 
this has followed the clamor for the abolishment of gold asa 
standard of economic value. 

The truth is, that within the last forty years the world’s stock 
of gold coin has more than doubled, yet the world’s price-leve} 
has fallen ten per cent, and the world’s wages have risen from 
forty to ninety per cent, which shows that increase of coin does 
not raise prices, and that a fall in prices cannot prevent the rise 
of wages. In our country, between the years 1862 and 1892, the 
proportion of currency per capita more than doubled, yet in 
these thirty years, with a doubled circulation, there has been a 
decided decrease in the price of grain, cotton, wool, sugar, and 
tobacco, and in nearly all manufactures, while land has risen 
in price, and wages have either risen, or remained stationary, in 
almost all occupations. And during this period the price of 
silver in the world has fluctuated from 61.2 pence per ounce to 
46.5 pence per ounce. Now, it is a singular thing that those who 
admit that the disuse of an ordinary commodity will affect its 
price, neglect to admit that there has been a sufficient decline in 
the use of silver in manufactures to account for its fall in 
value. 

Not a writer in this country, so far as I have been able to ob- 
serve, has noted that in Great Britain, alone, ‘the official re- 
turns of silver stamped for plate or ornament show an annual 
average of 1,091,000 ounces in the years 1821-50, but only 790,- 
000 ounces in the decade ending 1880,’ a difference of over 
300,000 ounces less, annually. Yet there would be no question 
as to the probability that such a difference in disuse of any other 
commodity would lower its price, from the mere fact that no 
artificial halo is thrown about the relation of iron, wheat, or 
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cotton to gold money, though prejudice strives to compel a fixed 
ratio between gold money and silver. 

Those who advocate that anomaly, a double measure of 
economic value—two different standards for the same thing, 
base their claim on the undoubted fact that there was a time 
when gold and silver varied less in their relation to each other 
than they do to-day ; and they point to the high prices of our 
period of inflated currency as reason for inflating the currency 
again with silver dollars. But high prices are not a sign of 
prosperity. We are told that wheat which sold for $1.29 in 
1873 is to-day selling for fifty cents; that cotton which then 
brought the planter sixteen cents a pound now yields him but 
six cents, and that corn, oats, and hay have fallen nearly 48 per 
cent. 

The main point for consideration, however, is overlooked. 
Notwithstanding the fall in grain (which is two fifths of agri- 
cultural products) and in sugar and wool, in the total agricul- 
tural products there has been, since 1850, a rise of eleven per 
cent in prices. And, ‘‘in the same period the price-level of 
manufactures has declined exactly twenty-five per cent.’’ Thus, 
even if the purchasing power of gold has increased, even if it 
has risen in value, no harm is done so long as agriculturists can 
buy their manufactured necessaries for twenty-five per cent less 
and get eleven per cent more for their products as awhole. Mr. 
L. Bradford Prince says: ‘‘It is calculated that if the aggregate 
of agricultural products raised in 1893 could be sold for the bi- 
metallic price of 1873, the gain to the farming community would 
be nearly or quite $1,500,000,000. In other words, they have 
lost that vast amount on the crops of a single year through the 
demonetization of silver and consequent rise in the value of the 
remaining money.’’ 

No wonder farmers and planters are excited over the demone- 
tization of silver, if that is the way they reason! There was a 
time when Rhode Island made one dollar in paper legally equal 
to one in gold. But the world refused to consider paper as hav- 
ing a fixed ratio to gold and the time came when six dollars in 
rag money could not buy one in coin. Now, did the believers 
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in the rag money standard really lose ‘‘ a vast amount,’’ reckoned 
in the true gold standard, or did they only lose a bubble which, 
from the very nature of bubbles, was destined, sooner or later, 
to burst and vanish ? 

What does it profit a people to go back thirty years and calcu- 
late what they might make now, in ‘‘a single year,’’ if prices 
could be kept up somehow to what they were thirty years ago? 
Shoes, good ones, too, can be bought to-day at half the price of three 
decades ago. Yet thousands of people are earning a good living 
at shoe-making, better fed, better clothed, and better interested 
in life than in the former period. Books are infinitely cheaper, 
yet all printers are paid vastly higher wages. Should manufac. 
turers of books waste time in lamenting the good old high prices 
of long ago? Formerly none but the rich could indulge in the 
comfort and pleasure of open-air rides. Now the poorest laborer 
and family can ride miles on their summer holiday for the trifling 
sum of five cents each, possibly forty cents for a whole day’s 
jaunt into the country for the entire family. Formerly, all 
laboring women were limited to cotton clothing. Now all can 
afford wool, and the competition between wool and cotton for 
their patronage may yet bring the cost of both lower. These are 
some of the things not seen by the aggrieved partisans who keep 
their gaze glued to the price of grain. 

We may as well face the prospect that the price-level of the 
world will fall very much lower in time to come. As the work- 
ing-people learn by their experience that legislation cannot help 
them, save as it leaves them perfectly free to make their own 
contracts, to reside on what continent they choose, and to de- 
velop their own native energy and intelligence, the distance be- 
tween rich and poor will inevitably decrease, as it has already 
decreased even with the present gain in knowledge and power 
of the laborer. As knowledge and skill multiply, inventions 
will vastly multiply, simplifying labor and adding to human 
comfort and pleasure. With knowledge and skill will come 
power tosave judiciously. Every laborer will become a capital- 
ist of greater or lesser degree, according to his ability. Capital, 
thus growing plentiful, will make money abundant and cheap, 
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and we shall then have the most prosperous condition, socially, 
which mankind can attain, for, as the only mastery is of the 
mind, equal mind development will produce social equality, 
necessarily. 

At present our greatest causes of social misery are threefold : 
ignorance of the fact that any sort of a social standard—whether 
for money or morals—must be, from the very nature of stand- 
ards, a unit of definite character ; ignorance of the fact that the 
more liberty is given to commerce the more naturally and health- 
fully it can, and will, adjust itself to the production of the great- 
est good to the greatest number ; and ignorance of the fact that 
legislators can do nothing whatever, of a beneficial character, 
save to protect equal individual liberty in society, and record 
such results as society’s conclusion that a unit of length shall be 
agreed upon as an inch, a unit of weight as an ounce, a unit of 
size as a pint, or a unit of value asa dollar, made of some one 
valuable substance. When this latter ignorance has been over- 
thrown by knowledge and common sense, then shall peace 
spread its wings over the money question, and the time and 
thought of mankind be turned to something higher than weights 
and measures. 


ELLEN BATTELLE DIETRICK. 





BIMETALLISM AND CURRENCY. 


BY JOSHUA DOUGLASS, ESQ. 


II. 


HE two greatest events that have occurred in the history of 
mankind have been directly brought about by a contrac- 
tion and, on the other hand, an expansion of the circulating 
medium of society. The fall of the Roman Empire, so long 
ascribed in ignorance to slavery, egotism, and moral corruption, 
was in reality brought about largely by a decline in the silver and 
gold mines of Spain and Greece. And, as if providence had 
intended to reveal in the clearest manner the influence of this 
mighty agent on human affairs, the resurrection of mankind 
from the ruin which those causes had produced was owing toa 
directly opposite set of agencies being put in operation. 

Columbus led the way in the career of renovation. When he 
spread his sails across the Atlantic he bore mankind and its for- 
tunes in his bark. As a result of his discoveries the annual 
supply of the precious metals for the use of the globe was 
tripled ; before a century had expired the price of every species 
of produce was quadrupled. The weight of debt and taxes in- 
sensibly wore off under the influence of that prodigious increase 
in the volume of silver and gold in practical use. 

Money was never intended to be used as an instrument to rob 
the producer, or for hoarding, but as an instrument of associ- 
ation, a tool of trade, to assist in the production of wealth, and 
should be so regulated as best to insure its continuous circu- 
lation. 

The ideal financial system will provide for the issue of money in 
such manner as to preserve and guarantee the equity of con- 
tracts, the volume to be regulated by the legitimate demands of 
the business of the people, instead of, as now, being regulated 
by the greed and avarice of a lot of financial freebooters who 
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expect to live by the sweat of other people’s faces. In a proper 
financial system as much importance attaches to the manner of 
getting and maintaining the money incirculation, as tothe question 
of coinage or issue of the same. The coinage of a true financial 
system should consist of silver and gold at the ratio of sixteen 
to one, supplemented by issue of paper money, all full legal 
tender for all debts, public and private. 

The free and unlimited coinage of silver and gold at the ratio 
of sixteen to one by a nation like ours, whose shops and factories 
turn out over one third of all the manufactured products of the 
civilized world, would maintain a parity between these metals 
at all times, and enable our people to use both gold and silver at 
their standard valuation to pay off and extinguish our debt. 
By this means we could maintain a uniform price for the 
products of gold and silver mines and supplement them by the 
issue of paper money based upon the wealth of the nation, and, 
_ issued as business development and the needs of the government 
demand, this would place the products of farm, mine, factory, 
and transportation on an equal and undiscriminating basis. 

A financial system of this kind would reduce the rate of in- 
terest and at the same time would carry out the principle of 
‘‘free and unlimited coinage’’ of silver and gold. The secre- 
tary of the treasury should be authorized and directed by law 
to purchase from time to time, as required to keep the mints in 
full operation, both silver and gold bullion at the market price 
and pay for each United States standard silverand gold coins—cer- 
tificates or treasury notes at the option of the government and 
the parties from whom the bullion was obtained. This would 
effectually guarantee our government’s money, every dollar of 
which would be equally good, and thus bring us to a fair, prac- 
tical, and honest business basis. If unusual demands for eoin 
money in other countries should make an extra demand for 
our gold or silver money, government paper equally good would 
take its place ; instead of causing the banks to call in their back 
issues and contract their loans at a time when business men are 


least able to pay, as they do under our present gold-standard 
system. 
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The terms ‘free coinage,’ ‘unlimited coinage of silver,’’ 
which so terrify the monometallists and their newspaper 
harpies, mean the coinage of so much silver as the business of 
the government and the people require, and no more. 

With a currency consisting of silver and gold and legal tender 
notes valid for the payment of all debts, public and private, all 
the gold in thecountry might goabroad without causing any serious 
storm on the financial sea of business interests, and every dollar 
which went abroad would cancel just so much debt and stop just 
so much interest. 

Silver, treasury, and national bank notes are the money of the 
people. Gold is largely hoarded and in the vaults of capitalists 
and the government. It is practically not in use by mechanics, 
tradesmen, or laborers, and its absence from the country would 
not materially affect the masses of the people. The bulk of 
exchanges in this country is made with checks and drafts. 

The Venetian Republic used a system of ‘fiat’? book money 
for over six hundred years, from A. D. 1171 to 1797, when the 
victorious French armies wiped the republic from the face of 
the earth as a nation, without a single revulsion in business, and 
for six hundred years of this time the ‘“‘ book money,’ although 
absolutely irredeemable, bore a premium of sometimes as high as 
twenty per cent over gold. The beneficial result of the use of 
this money was shown in the fact that while carrying on almost 
a continual warfare with petty tribes and nations, Venice steadily 
grew from a group of island villages to be the commercial me- 
tropolis of the civilized world. No coin or bullion was ever paid 
out by the Bank of Venice to depositors, and this fact was well 
known and understood by every man who made his metallic de- 
posits in the bank. The metal was used by the government in 
its foreign wars. This gave to the government, as a loan without 
interest, all the coin and bullion which the merchants of the re- 
public could spare, and to the people ‘‘a credit money’’ better 
than gold and silver, far safer and more convenient than coin, 
free from levy by the sheriff, and not subject to incumbrance. 

The late Peter Cooper has recorded the fact that during his 
long business life in this country he had witnessed ten disastrous 
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money panics, every one of thém caused by contraction or sup- 
pression of currency. The financial system of Venice did not 
admit of contraction. The bank deposits increased with the 
growth of the republic, and with the increase of wealth and 
business of the city. Credits in the bank were the money of busi- 
ness. Deposits once made could never be withdrawn in specie. 
As there could be no contraction, there could be no panics. No 
safer, sounder, or more just and simple money system could at 
that time have been devised. 

During the War of the Rebellion, it was the soldiers and sail- 
ors and those who furnished them with supplies and ammunition 
whose services and products were coined into greenbacks and 
went into circulation to bless the whole people with prosperity 
and plenty. It was the lives of half a million of as brave men 
as ever faced a cannon, and the services of a million and a half 
more, that were coined into greenback dollars, and depreciated 
by the government which coined them, by refusing to accept 
them as payment on imports, yet compelling the most of its 
creditors to accept this same kind of money, which the soldier, 
sailor, and everybody else were patriotic enough to take without 
a@murmur. Thecrowning infamy of the legislation following the 
late war was making the principal of the bonds payable in coin, 
at a time when the soldier and sailon were accepting this paper 
without a protest, with the contract printed on the back of every 
bill that this bill should be “a full legal tender for the payment 
of the principal of all debts.’’ History and experience have 
proved that every dollar of paper money issued by our govern- 
ment during the war would have remained at par with coin if it 
had been made to pay all the debts that coin would pay. The 
‘‘demand notes’’ issued under act of July 17, 1861, although 
payable on demand at the treasury department in coin, became 
depreciated twenty per cent in three days after being put in cir- 
culation ; but as soon as they were made receivable for all debts 
and dues to the government by act of August 5, 1861, they be- 
came at par with gold and have so remained from that hour to 
this. This is another remarkable evidence that receivability as 
legal tender has more power to give stability to money than the 
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promise to redeem in coin. By asystem of this kind every dol- 
lar of government issues would go into circulation as money and 
perform all its functions. That such an increase of money would 
be for the benefit of civilization and the uplifting of mankind we 
have but to read some of the evidences of the past. 

Senator Jones said, speaking of the effect of the increase in 
the money of the world by the opening up of the mines of Cali- 
fornia and Australia in 1849 and 1854: 

In twenty-five years after the discovery of gold in California and 


Australia, the world made more progress than it had in the previous 
two hundred years. 


Sir Archibald Alison, speaking on the same subject says : 


The annual supply of gold and silver for the use of the globe was, by 
these discoveries, suddenly increased from an average of 10,000,000 
pounds to one of 35,000,000 pounds. Prices rose rapidly and rose steadily ; 
wages advanced in a similar proportion, exports and imports enor- 
mously increased, while crime and misery rapidly diminished. Wheat 
rose from forty shillings to fifty-five and sixty shillings; but the wages 
of labor advanced in nearly as great proportion ; they were found to be 
about thirty per cent higher on the average than they had been five 
years before. In Ireland the change was still greater, and probably un- 
equaled in so short a time in the annals of history. Wages of country 
labor rose from four pence a day to one and six pence or two shillings ; 
convicted crime sank nearly a half; and the increased growth of cereal 
crops under the genial influences of these advanced prices was for some 
years as rapid as its previous decline since 1846 had been. 

If the government will impose the highest rate of duties upon 
imports of luxuries or those articles which can be fabricated 
equally well by American fingers, we shall thrive as we did 
from 1862 to 1873. Restore the condition in which the 
farmer got his one dollar and a quarter for his wheat and the 
planter fifteen cents for his cotton, and like the sweep of the fairy’s 
wand you will transform a nation from universal gloom into sun- 
shine of happiness. 

Senator Stewart of Nevada was right when he said that ‘‘ gold 
is not sufficient for the human race ; that legal enactments have 
their share in the fall of the price of silver, and that silver 
standard, referring to India, is an advantage for the wheat cul- 
ture of India against America.’’ Again, on page 419, urging the 
wisdom of Europe adopting a bimetallic system, he says: 
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‘*But in declining to do so Europe must keep in mind that she 
places America face to face with a choice which, however it may 
turn out, must in any case be fateful to Europe.’’ 

I could quote many authorities of the Old World and New, 
who, viewing this question not as politicians but as statesmen and 
philosophers, indicate the marvelous advantages which must 
accrue to this nation if we but have the foresight to take ad- 
vantage of our opportunities. Three fifths of the people of the 
globe are to-day upon a silver basis. They want our products 
of factories, of furnace, of forge, and loom and spindle. Come 
once more to the world’s money, to the money of our fathers: 
correct the follies of 1873 and 1893, and the commerce of the 
world comes to your harbors. The one fifth of the people who 
have the single gold standard take from us only the absolute 
necessities of life; they take the products of our fields; they 
take them because they must have them to sustain life. They 
cannot take less than they do already, but the products of our 
mines and looms and workshops they do not want. They with 
cheap labor can make them at less cost at home. Their trade 
we have already. Why not strike out then for the world’s trade, 
and become the masters of the great maritime marts of the 
world, and within two years all Europe, losing her outlets for 
products, will restore bimetallism, and America, through the 
possession of silver, will be impregnable in her power, and the 
most grovelling suppliant in the whole list of nations will be im- 
perious Albion, whose money lords have so long been deaf to 
the pleas of a plundered people. To maintain parity and stop 
the drain of gold from the treasury let Congress declare that the 
acts of July 14, 1890, and November 1, 1893, are not to be con- 
strued as an obligation to redeem in gold all legal tender money 
of the United States at the will of the holder, but that the option 
of redeeming in either gold or silver shall be vested in the sec- 
retary of the treasury, and that it is the policy of the United 
States to maintain all its issues at parity by making no discrim- 
ination in favor of any one form of legal tender money in pay- 
ment of dues, public or private; and the further declaration 
that contracts calling for gold payment alone are contrary to 
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public policy and may be fairly discharged in sas lawful money 
of the United States. 

France has a population of 38,000,000 of people, and has the 
following sums of money: Gold (more than), $850,000,000 ; 
silver (more than), $700,000,000; paper, $690,000,000; total 
money, round numbers, $2,240,000,000; population, round 
numbers, 38,000,000 ; money, per capita, $59.91. 

The paper in circulation, as given for January 12, 1893, in the 
statement of Carnot, president, found on page 143 of ‘‘ Coinage 
Laws of the United States,’”’ is over $17 per capita of paper alone. 

France, while not coining silver at this time, maintains the 
parity of all her money, gold, silver, and paper. She has more 
than eight hundred and fifty millions of gold, more gold than 
any nation on the globe, and keeps it by reserving to herself the 
right to pay in either metal. Whenever the attempt is made to 
deplete her gold reserve she tenders silver. France also has 
more silver than any other nation on the globe, some seven hun- 
dred millions, all at a parity, carried at the ratio of 154 to 1. 
She has more money, gold, silver, and paper, per capita, than 
any other nation of the earth, and to-day stands alone as the only 
nation of Europe that is not in the throes of financial convulsion. 
Her people are prosperous and happy. Were we to open our 
mints to free coinage to-morrow, before we could coin the same 
per capita circulation of silver that France enjoys would require 
the uninterrupted efforts of our mints for more than ten years. 

It is a fact, within the remembrance of every man, that after 
the Baring failure in 1890, except for the loan of fifteen millions 
of gold made by the Bank of France, the Bank of England would 
have been forced to suspend ; and it is therefore pertinent to in- 
quire why, when seeking for a European model upon which to 
found our system of national finances, we should adopt the weaker 
rather than the stronger? The one system has insured to its 
people prosperity and happiness ; the other largely idleness and 
misery for its laboring classes. 

President Andrews, of Brown University, one of the delegates 
to the International Monetary Conference at Brussels, in a recent 
address in our city said, among other things : 
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In general it is true that the poorer nations as well as some of the 
wealthier use the gold standard. As to the trade of the silver nations, 
for America it is very important. That trade has made England rich. 
We trade comparatively little with gold nations of Europe except it be 
in agricultural produce. Now, the manufacturing interests of this 
country have become so immense, either they must have an immensely 
larger home market or they must have a foreign market. Suppose by 
free coinage or in any other way we could get hold of the trade of the 
silver-using countries? The result would be unparalleled prosperity— 
such a boom in American manufacturing interests as has never taken 
place since we had a national being. China, for instance, is about to 
open the grandest market for cotton goods. England is waiting for it. 
If we had silver in abundance, so there could be facile trade and current 
money communication between China and Japan on the one hand and 
America on the other, we would have a better chance than England. 
The trade of the silver-using countries is not a bagatelle. 

Suppose the manufacturing industries were to boom as suggested, 
what would be the result on farming communities of this country? 
You would have a home market such as you never could have under 
any other policy. I think if we could command the markets of the 
silver-using countries, or a very large part of them, the manufacturing 
plants in this country would doublein from fifteen to twenty-five years. 
That would be the best policy always. If we alone had to make an ever- 
lasting choice I would say choose silver, for the reason that ultimately 
the trade of the silver-using world would be more important to us than 
what trade we could have with England, and other gold-using coun- 
tries. 


If we reinstate silver with the codperation of a number of 
nations we enlarge the basis of fundamental money, and that is 
what tells on prices. That is a fact that Dr. Griffith, an ardent 
gold monometallist, is forced to admit. He has shown that any 
amount of change or subsidiary coinage, coinage that had to ride 
upon the back of some other form of money, will never raise 
prices. Thatis true. Prices have not been much affected by 
the amount of silver we have coined in this country because it 
has not been free coinage of the silver ; we have had to ride upon 
the back of gold. Until within a little over a year the amount 
of gold available for the purposes of money has been falling off, 
absolutely a little, and relatively a great deal, to the demand for 
general money. Therefore our coinage of silver, large as it has 
been under the Bland-Allison Act, and under the Sherman Act, 
has affected the price of commodities perhaps not at all and cer- 
tainly not very much. If the law now before Congress (the 
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Carlisle Banking Law), to put a great amount of paper money 
into circulation, should go into effect, I think that we would 
find that except locally prices would be very slightly changed ; 
because all that money, if it had any basis at all, would have a 
gold basis, and gold, though perhaps increasing a little this year 
because of the great output of South Africa, is decreasing in 
proportion to the amount of it needed for money. 

The wage-receiver is the most hard beset in the long run of 
any of us in this matter. If we could have all the work pos- 
sible for the laboring population under a different system of 
money, and also have the purchasing power of the dollar paid 
for wages increased as it has since 1873, then of course the wage- 
receiver would be better off by that system. The rest of us 
would be worse off. But that is just the state of things we 
cannot have. We cannot multiply industry, we cannot pro- 
vide labor for the wage-receiver to do, and therefore the highest 
and most disciplined classes of labor even in the long run must 
submit to a curtailment of wages, as they have. It is a very 
great mistake to suppose that the wages of labor as a whole 
kept up until 1890. The wages of skilled labor, at least of many 
kinds, did keep up until about that time. But the wages of 
wage-receivers, classed all together, have been steadily falling 
since 1873. And that must always take place when prices are 
falling. In other words, while the mere increase of purchasing 
power of a dollar in wages is a good thing for labor, yet if we 
introduce a state of affairs which means the cessation of a 
great deal of industry, a great many failures in industry, 
it is impossible that thé laborer should keep on in his old 
line of prosperity. Since 1873 we have had more strikes 
in this country than in all the history of the country before ; 
we have had more than England, more than France. Let us 
suppose, therefore, that the United States decides upon the free 
coinage of silver. Silver rises in value. Perhaps European 
governments, despite Windom’s prediction, may succeed on that 
occasion to get hold of some fraction of the greatly over-esti- 
mated gold circulation of America, even though it be at an in- 
creased price of silver, and thus to offer some transient relief to 
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the gold market in Europe. The prices of the two metals con- 
verge. Silver is relieved of a part of the loss which it thus far 
suffered through lack of esteem, but it does not rise to fifteen and 
one half. This result is indicated by the ratio of production, 
the consumption of gold, and the experience of the slight effect 
of previous silver purchases on the price of the metal. A 
premium remains for silver countries, all the more because the 
causes continue which promote the scarcity of gold. 

A pan-American standard may be established on the basis of 
silver alone. Not without reason does the silver party adhere to 
Mr. Blaine’s theory: ‘‘The outcome of such a movement must 
be the partition of theearth.’’ ‘‘In fact, asilver land finds it very 
difficult to buy of a gold land, and will always prefer to seek its 
necessaries in a land having the same standard.”’ 

In Bolton, near Manchester, the cotton manufacturers 
decided to work only four days in the week and to lie idle 
for three days. And while in Europe there is thus taking place 
a displacement of the conditions of production, for which comfort 
is vainly sought in the cheapening of a few of the means of living, 
a cheapening which, for the most part, vanishes in the retail trade, 
the chamber of commerce of Bengal at the same time passed a 
resolution which likewise complains bitterly of the present state 
of things. The confidence in the silver rupee under orders from 
Threadneedle Street is said to have sunk in business circles. No 
European capital is said to go any longer to India ; the relations 
between the East and the West are said to be stagnant. The 
Indian government would either have to make a move toward in- 
ternational agreement or, if that be unattainable, it would have 
to introduce the gold standard into India at once. Thus the 
tension is increased and both parties suffer. The utterances of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce lead us from the commercial 
to the financial relations. Indebtedness in gold, especially when 
it rests on a silver land, manifestly rises from year to year with 
the divergence of values. While any economic gain due to the 
premium in the silver land is distributed among thousands of 
hands, in the figure of interest which is due in gold, the burden 
finds concentrated expression, and it increases with every frac- 
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tion by which the ratio rises. Many a statesman of an honestly 
toiling, upward-striving land watches with anxiety this figure 
which withdraws from his country undeservedly and inexorably 
a part of the fruits of its industry, and conveys to the bond- 
holder unearned and unexpected gain. The crises of recent 
times have furnished abundant examples in which the paying 
capacity of a debtor country was exceeded and a good part of 
the capital was lost along with the interest. 


Here I would like to quote from a work of Balfour’s on this 
subject : 


Money is said to be also the measure of value of deferred payments. 
The longer the period of deferment the graver must be present circum- 
stances, the consequences of the progressive divergence of the values of 
gold and silver. The silver land is loth to buy in the gold land, but it 
must be yet far more careful not to incur long-time gold debt. The al- 
most complete cessation of the emission of foreign loans in London in 
1891 is a consequence of the experiences in South America, which, how- 
ever, have become as instructive to all other debtors as they are to the 
creditors who have to bear the loss. That, and not the success of the 
gold régime, is at this day the reason of the cheapness of loan-money. 
Hence any international agreement, though urgently to be recom- 
mended, will at this day much more than in former years, after the 
bond, unfortunately, has been prematurely severed, bear the marks of a 
transition measure. The object of this measure would be to prevent 
the partition of the earth till the moment, perhaps distant, perhaps 
near at hand, when Asia shall be more opened up, or when the world 
shall be ready to dispense entirely with the monetary services of gold. 

Europe, I fear, is laboring under a grave delusion. The economy of 
the world cannot be arbitrarily carried on in the mere hope that some- 
where a new California and at the same time a new Australia may be 
found, as in 1849-52, whose alluvial land may again give relief for a dec- 
ade. The present small undulations in the figure of production, how- 
ever, are without any further significance for the grand process. Under 
these circumstances it might indeed happen that the results foreseen 
by Lexis would ensue, to wit, that even with a very high ratio within 
a bimetallic union a premium on gold would grow up in the course of 
years, called forth not by the demand for gold for exportation but by 
the demand for gold within the area of the league itself. But any con- 
dition is better than the present one in which we are drifting on toward 
the partition of the earth into two trade areas. 

We assumed the case that the United States, despite all warnings, 
establishes the free coinage of silver. At one blow the pan-American 
standard is established. All Asia joins in. The gold standard is lim- 
ited to Europe and the English colonies, but without India. That, we 
said, is the partition of the earth. This idea of a partition of the earth 
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into a silver sphere and a gold sphere has already come forward re- 
peatedly. , 

In the gold area, too, there would at first be improvement, but soon 
there must ensue more and more contraction, fall of prices, injury of 
labor. All obstacles now thrown in the way of commerce by traffic 
would dwindle into insignificance compared to the barrier that would 
be erected by the partition of the earth into two areas of different money 
standards. 

As the silver area comprises all zones, all natural products, and, in the 
United States, also all industries, a great independent economic unit 
would be constituted, by the silver area. Exportation from the gold 
area would be rendered difficult, and yet the gold area would be de- 
pendent on the other for many products, as is proved by the balance of 
goods, already passive in a high degree to-day, of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and France. Silver capital would grow up in the silver area, 
and silver lands would borrow only silver capital. At the same time, 
however, in the whole silver area industry would continue as hitherto, 
consuming gold. That is the ‘‘ walling-in of Europe.” 

Whether the United States will make this or same other choice is not 
now known, but in any case some deductions arise from the present 
situation. First of all, it is certain that Europe, in case of refusal to 
enter into an international agreement, leaves America’s hand free to 
enact measures which must exert the most profound influences on all 
commerce and on the money affairs of Europe herself. 

Furthermore, it is certain that gold alone can never become the stand- 
ard of the whole earth, but that, on the contrary, a time will come 
when it will have been entirely absorbed by industry. Let us not for- 
get Soetbeer’s results, according to which the entire monetary stock of 
the earth is smaller by almost one third than the production of the last 
forty years. From this it follows, furthermore, that, assuming that the 
system of metallic coinage continues to exist (and I see as yet no prac- 
tical substitute), silver will become the standard metal of the earth. 

Before a French monetary convention in 1869, testimony was given 
by the late M. Wolowski, by Baron Rothschild, and by M. Rouland, 
governor of the Bank of France. M. Wolowskisaid: ‘‘ The sum total 
of the precious metals is reckoned at fifty milliards, one half gold and 
one half silver. If, by a stroke of the pen, they suppress one of these 
metals in the monetary service, they double the demand for the other 
metal, to the ruin of all debtors.’’ Baron Rothschild said: ‘‘ The simul- 
taneous employment of the two metals is satisfactory and gives rise to 
no complaint. Whether gold or silver dominates for the time being, 
it is always true that the two metals concur together in forming the 
monetary circulation of the world, and it is the general mass of the two 
metals combined which serves as the measure of the value of things. 
The suppression of silver would amount to a veritable destruction of 
values without any compensation.”’ 


In further corroboration of these statements of the learned 
essayist reference is made to a late article in the North American 
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Review from Count Von Mulach, member of the Prussian House 
of Lords, and of the German Reichstag. In this article the 
count quotes from the secretary of the treasury, who said in 
open session of the Reichstag : 


Just view, I pray you, the present situation of the coin and standard 
questions—at the conference convened by the former chancellor, even 
the monometallists acknowledged that the depreciation of silver en- 
tailed serious damage to our industrial life. It is indubitable that the 
lessened value of silver has exercised a disadvantageous influence upon 
our internal manufactures and exports. . . . . It cannot be doubted 
that there is something essentially wrong in the considerable undervalua- 
tion of the current silver coin The question is a far-reaching one 
—from the solution of which a great part of the agricultural population 
of Germany promises itself a benefit, and in view of the representa- 
tion, which this question has found, and the overwhelming majority 
of the Reichstag, it becomes the duty of the chancellor to urge a full 
consideration of the matter. 


He then adds: 


The economic condition of Germany calls loudly for a solution of the 
silver question, and this can be made practicable through an interna- 
tional bimetallic arrangement. The economic necessity of a solution 
of the financial question here is grounded upon the agricultural situa- 
tion irrespective of the equal interests of our industries and trade. 

The cost of the production of grain has for a considerable 
time, under the operation of the single standard for money, been 
greater than its value in the market. 


Treasury notes issued by the government, paid out for im- 
provements, pensions, expenses, etc., would make an immeasur- 
ably better currency for the people than the notes of national 
banks or the issues of state banks or private banks. 

Thomas Jefferson said : 

I believe that the banking institutions are more dangerous to our lib- 
erties than standing armies. Already they have raised up a money 
aristocracy that has set the government at defiance. The issuing 
power should be taken from the banks and restored to the government 


and the people, to whom it belongs. Let the banks exist, but let them 
bank on treasury notes. 


Andrew Jackson said : 


If Congress has the right under the constitution to issue paper 
money, it was given them to be used by themselves, not to be delegated 
to individuals or corporations. 


Abraham Lincoln said : 
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> Labor is prior to and independent of capital. Capital is only the 
fruit of labor, and could never have existed had not labor first existed. 
If a government contracted a debt with a certain amount of money of 
circulation, and then contracted money volume before the debt was 
paid, it is the most heinous crime that a government could commit 
against the people. 


Horace Greeley saw what comparatively few saw as clearly as 
he did, viz.: that the establishment of the British system meant 
slavery not only to the blacks, but to the whites; and these 
were the words for which the bankers of New York drove him 
from the office of the Tribune with a broken heart to the grave. 
He said : 


We boast of having liberated 4,000,000 of slaves. True, we have 
striken the shackles from the former bondsmen and brought all laborers 
to a common level, but not so much by elevating the former slaves as 
by practically reducing the whole working population to a state of 
serfdom. While boasting of our noble deeds we are careful to conceal 
the ugly fact that by our iniquitous monetary system we have nation- 
alized a system of oppression more refined, but none the less cruel, than 
the old system of chattel slavery. 


It is not intended to discredit our national bank system. The 
government determined more than thirty years since to divide 
the privilege of making paper currency with private corpo- 
rations, and these have been established and are in full operation 
under wise rules and regulations in every part of the United 
States. 

If it has been wise upon the part of the government to farm 
out the right and privilege of coining currency, to private cor- 
porations, the system adopted was probably the best that could 
be devised and has worked quite successfully. Most of the banks 
established under the law have been honestly managed, by skil- 
ful men, and their operations have tended to supply the people 
with a part of the money necessary for the transaction of busi- 
ness which the government has omitted to provide. 

Treasury notes with the legal tender indorsement would be 
more serviceable and supply the people with a better medium of 
exchange than national bank currency and this more effectually 
accomplish the purposes of money. 

On November 1, 1894, there were in the treasury of the United 
States lost and in circulation : 
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Legal tender notes 
Gold certificates. 
Silver certificates. . . 
National bank notes 
Currency certificates 
$1,161,732,527 

Of this sum $106,507,154 is reported in the treasury, leaving 
$1,065,225,473 in circulation, or outside of the treasury. These 
figures are taken from the official reports, and include all the 
issues of the several departments, but make no deductions for 
loss by use, fire, and otherwise, on land, rivers, lakes, and seas. 
This loss is estimated by eminent financiers to be fully one fifth 
of the whole, leaving $852,180,379, in round numbers, in circula- 
tion, a per capita for 65,000,000 of people of $13.11. 

The official reports show gold and silver in the treasury Novem- 
ber, 1894, $621,265,635. Of this $373,273,927 was in silver and 
$66,616,899 in gold. There are reported $337,712,504 of silver 
certificates outstanding, and the secretary refuses to pay out one 
dollar of silver for any purpose save upon silver certificates. 
The holders who present these certificates demand gold, and the 
secretary, carrying out the policy of the administration, pays 
the gold and leaves the three hundred and seventy-three millions 
of silver coins a useless mass in the treasury. 

The plan of hoarding $100,000,000 of gold in the treasury is 
a gigantic waste of the people’s substance. It costs the tax- 
payers four and five per cent interest on this, equal to four or 
five million dollars a year for nothing, and the money instead 
of lying there idle should be used at once to pay off its equiva- 
lent in debts and stop so much interest. The credit of this na- 
tion is sufficient for all purposes without even one dollar lying 
idle in the treasury. 

The present financial policy of the government will ultimately, 
and I trust soon, be changed and a policy which makes silver, 
gold, treasury notes, and certificates the lawful money of this 
nation and proper payment of all debts and claims, both public 
and private, and redeemable by the treasurer in silver and gold 
or such issues of the government as may be most convenient, 
will be adopted, and prosperity and happiness will prevail 
throughout our beloved land. JOSHUA DOUGLASS. 





THE NEW FACTOR IN THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT. 


BY JAMES A. COLLINS. 


O INSURE the greatest good to society, political and social 

institutions must be adapted, as best they may, to the de- 

velopment and requirements of the age of progress in which the 
society affected by them stands. 

Primitive systems are as illy adapted to advanced conditions 
as advanced systems to primitive communities. In all civilized 
societies constant change of methods and systems, a constant 
readaptation of methods and systems to constantly changing con- 
ditions is imperatively requisite. 

The most advanced communities are those which have under- 
gone the most changes. This is illustrated by contrasting the 
new civilization of the western world with the paralyzed autoc- 
racies of Asia, which still preserve the venerated customs of the 
fathers, the methods and systems of antiquity ; these are the crys- 
tallized result of conservatism. Discussion discovers the most 
beneficial manner of making this readaptation and accomplish- 
ing the result necessary or desired. 

The present universal restlessness is indicative of dissatisfac- 
tion with present conditions; of the unfitness of some existing 
systems for the altered conditions which they control, or rather 
interfere with. This restless desire for a change will aid most 
effectually the unavoidable reform which must come. Conserva- 
tism points to established custom, the long-venerated institutions 
of the fathers, those systems which, although beneficial at the 
time of their institution, have outlived the period of their use- 
fulness and become really dangerous to the advanced societies 
which they affect and threaten. Progress points to the grand 
achievements and brilliant possibilities of the future. Con- 
servatism desires us to bear the miseries which afflict us, for fear 
of possible mistakes, or the loss of some selfish advantage: 
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progress demands the abandonment of such antiquated systems 
as interfere with the irresistible impulse to advance, to better 
our condition as individuals, and the condition of the human 
race. The object of what we term progress is nothing more 
than the bettering of the condition of man, the raising him to a 
higher plane of intellectual and social existence. 

What is the nature of the change required, of which the pres- 
ent unrest is indicative? Discussion is industriously searching 
in every direction for a solution of the question, but, as yet, no 
satisfactory conclusion has been reached. 

By reviewing the history of our civilization and noting the 
origin and development of our various systems, social and polit- 
ical, their effect upon society in the various stages of its evo- 
lution, the changes found necessary to readapt those systems to 
altered conditions, and the effect of those, continued beyond the 
period of their usefulness, we may discover some guide which 
may point us in the direction of the knowledge of which we are 
in search. 

In reviewing the process by which our civilization has been 
evolved out of a primitive condition of savagery, we find that 
the race has, up to the present time, passed through three 
marked stages. First, the era of preparation, as it might be 
termed, when the binding together of societies and nations was 
accomplished by centralized power. The first requirement to 
enable men to live together in societies was law; and to bind 
together and control fierce and savage human animals, this law 
was required to be rigid, firm, and unfailing in its measures, 
prompt and energetic in its execution. The object was to secure 
the best results from a military standpoint, to bind the ignorant 
and fierce savages together and enable them to act as a unit for 
purposes of defense against their more savage neighbors, and to 
enable them to operate successfully in their attempted conquests. 
The more centralized the power, the firmer the binding together, 
the more harmonious the action, the more assured the success of 
these military societies. So, the first requirement toward civi- 
lization was strong centralized power—autocracy. The first re- 
quirement toward securing liberty for man was tyranny. The 
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greatest danger civilized man has to fear was at one time a 
necessity. 

The second step or era was that of conflict; when the organ- 
ized societies of primitive men struggled with each other for the 
mastery. In this age of conflict the best organized societies, 
those where the binding together was most perfect, the tyranny 
most complete, succeeded, and either exterminated those less 
susceptible to discipline, or reduced them to slavery and so as- 
similated them, reducing all to an average discipline or subju- 
gation to law. Thus slavery, that most dreaded of all conditions 
of man, had the time of even its necessity ; it was an important 
factor in civilizing man, because, in this age of conquest, the 
societies least fitted to succeed were exterminated ; at least the 
most fierce and ungovernable were, while the remaining men 
were made slaves and the women married by the conquerors ; so 
they were gradually absorbed into the body of societies best 
fitted to be perpetuated, and raised to the level of the conquer- 
ors. This was an age of violence, and the great requirement 


was a centralized power which could mold all men alike, make 
them think alike, act alike, and in harmony; and the societies 
which most readily submitted to discipline were the best fitted 
to succeed. 


The third era was that of dispersion, of variability and indi- 
vidual exertion. After the era of conflict was passed and man 
had succeeded in civilizing himself, after the societies best fitted 
to survive had established themselves and assimilated their 
savage neighbors, the time of the necessity for this centralized 
power was gone; the military organization was no longer a 
prime necessity. The new conditions of life evolved made new 
demands, appealed to the industry and ingenuity of the indi- 
vidual for a thousand different requirements unknown to a 
savage state ; the combined armies were dispersed and scattered 
in every direction to seek out the various paths of industry 
which might supply the demands of the social body now on the 
high road to civilization and enlightenment. The centralized 
power was inimical to the development of the natural ingenuity 
of the individual. It was necessary that individual enterprise 
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should have the fullest sway, in order that the best results 
should be secured, and so centralized power was, in the most ad- 
vanced societies, destroyed and replaced by freer institutions ; 
the freer the institutions, the less trammeled the individual, the 
greater the progress of the society. 

In this last stage, the era of individual and independent action, 
we find the most advanced nations of to-day; but we have gone 
far on this stage of our advance. It isscarcely probable that any 
one will admit that man and his social and political systems have 
reached their final limit ; indeed it appears, to the student of 
sociology, that man has but gained firm footing upon the path- 
way of progress, and that there lies before him a future grander 
than his most extravagant fancy has ever painted. Many, how- 
ever, think that we have.reached the limit of effective individual 
exertion ; that individual enterprise and ingenuity have opened 
up all the paths of industry and developed them to the limit of 
individual capacity ; that the requirements in each field are be- 
yond the power which the individual can command, and that 
combination is required to accomplish the necessary results. 
It is proclaimed that again an age of combination has dawned. 

It is true that there is a strong tendency toward combination 
in every kind of enterprise, a tendency toward a socialism of 
some description. This is evidenced by the municipal control of 
water supplies, of lighting systems, the growing sentiment in 
favor of government ownership of railroads, of telegraphs, and 
telephones. The government control of the postal service is an 
actual step in that direction. Another evidence is corporate 
management in the transportation system, in manufacturing 
enterprises, in great financial and commercial undertakings. 
This development of great executive energy by means of com- 
bined action, the rapid growth of corporations and their system, 
and the application of this system to great leading industries 
do certainly seem to indicate that a new era is about to dawn, 
and that there must be a readaptation of our methods and sys- 
tems to the requirements of the new conditions developing. 

The great corporations with their capital, machinery, special 
privileges, and other advantages are overwhelming the indi- 
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vidual, reducing him to the condition of a mere tool, to be 
used in their great undertakings ; of no more consequence than 
a piece of dumb machinery, of little cost, and consequently little 
value. This corporation system is really a species of socialism, 
we might say a limited socialism, operated by and for the bene- 
fit of a small society, i. e., the stockholders, and against society 
as a whole. The question raised by the socialists is, whether 
these great undertakings, which are operated successfully by a 
portion of society for their benefit, cannot be operated better, or 
at least as well, by governments for the benefit of all. With 
this question we have nothing to do, nor does there seem to have 
been any practical results arrived at from the discussion which 
has been had. There seems to be no question but if this limited 
or perverted socialism is continued to its legitimate result the 
individual will be overwhelmed, he will be lost, he cannot com- 
pete, and we will return again to an era of centralized power, a 
condition of industrial feudalism. This tendency toward combi- 
nation, toward some kind of socialism, is too pronounced to be 
ignored. What is to be the outcome of it? What is to be the 
character of the power growing out of it? Is it to be intrusted 
to favored individuals who will direct it in their individual inter- 
ests, or will it be controlled by some wise system yet to be de- 
vised, in the interest of the whole people, for the benefit of all 
alike? Discussion must decide this question, and if a change 
must take place, what shall be the character of that change ; 
what are the indications as to the nature of that change? Let 
us see what history would lead us to expect the nature of such a 
change to be. 

In reviewing the steps by which our civilization was evolved, 
we find man in his primitive state living in a condition of an- 
archy, of unhampered individual freedom; next we see him 
grouped into tribes and nations; the grand whole of which was 
made up of social units alone. Next, during the age of conflict, 
we find nations augmented by other units, the conquered tribes 
and nations. This condition added another class of units, the 
political unit, and here progression stops. 

These groupings have never been changed, and governments 
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are still composed of only social and political units, these only 
having representation in such systems as have been developed, 
considering only these in their formation. In our system, states, 
congressional districts, municipalities, etc., form political units. 

During the era of intense individualism, and up to this time, 
no further progression in our form of social and political organiza- 
tion has been found necessary ; the industries were closely allied 
to and identified with the individuals who lived by them ; prac- 
tically there were no great industrial combinations to compete 
with the individual; the laws which related to the duties and 
responsibilities of the citizen covered the entire field of legisla- 
tion; the individual and the industry were one. Since the 
growth of industrial combinations there has been a divorce of 
the citizen from his industry, as it were, a drifting apart, the in- 
dividual and the industry being now two distinct entities ; the in- 
dustry itself has become a factor in the problem ; the individual 
is lost sight of, and his interests, even his rights, often seriously 
compromised, or endangered by the legislation which concerns 
especially the industry by which he lives. The great captains of 
industry and barons of trade direct legislation in the interest of 
the combinations which they govern, regardless of any interests 
other than those of the combination. The ability of the indi- 
vidual to compete is destroyed, he is driven from the field, his 
independence crushed ; he is forced to seek a support in other 
fields of employment and finds these all monopolized by combi- 
nations, and so, finally, he is reduced to the condition of a de- 
pendent upon some powerful corporation of fortunate individuals ; 
he becomes a feudal vassal at the same time that he is proclaimed 
a free citizen of a free republic. 

The class of laws pertaining solely to the relations of the indi- 
vidual to society, those which regulate his moral conduct, his 
family relations, and his social obligations to his fellow-citizens, 
that direct him as to what he may do and what is criminal, are 
in no way onerous or burdensome, and such change as seems 
necessary can be secured with the greatest ease and facility. 
There seems to be no reform urgent, or especially necessary, so 
far as the social unit is concerned. 
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The class of laws pertaining to the political organization and 
machinery and its operation, the demands and obligations affect- 
ing the individual of a purely political nature, seem to be well 
adapted to the advanced condition of society. In this feature 
of our system the only fault seems to lie in the perversion of 
power in the hands of corrupt officials, the tampering with the 
franchise, the rings, and machines, and their corruption. These 
evils are of such a nature that when they become of sufficient 
consequence to excite the indignation of the people, a common 
uprising of insulted citizenship at the ballot-box is generally 
sufficient to clear the political atmosphere and make the neces- 
sary changes. The political unit seems to be satisfactorily ad- 
justed and well adapted. The class of laws which affect es- 
pecially the industries, as such, are especially difficult to adapt 
and direct in the most equitable manner. It is here where the 
great need of reform seems to lie, here that the readaptation 
seems to be required. 

It appears to be an urgent necessity that some means be de- 
vised to prevent the monopolizing of vast fields of industry by 
strong combinations, for the purpose of shutting out competition 
and turning the vast aggregate of profit into the hands of a very 
few individuals, and shutting out the great mass, who depend 
upon such fields, from employing their industry in them except 
by permission of the monopolists upon such terms as they 
may choose to dictate. If this system of combination is to pre- 
vail, then some measure of return must be provided for the in- 
dividuals thus robbed of their opportunities. The dangerous 
feature of this corporate system appears to be, that the great com- 
binations step in between the citizen and the government and 
levy such tax as they may choose, imposing the most severe 
penalties in the form of idleness, destitution, and the suffering 
of dependent families, for refusal to comply with their demands. 
The individual is thus subjected to the domination of two dis- 
tinct powers, one the power of the political government, which 
taxes him and controls his relations to his fellow-citizens, which 
power is of his own creation and is submitted to voluntarily ; 
the other controls the necessities by which he exists, and only 
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by permission of the combination which controls his field of in- 
dustry can he exist at all. This power is in the nature of a 
conquest, brought to bear against his will and only submitted to 
because he is unable to resist it: in this sense he is a slave. 

In this way the monopolist dictates the condition of life of the 
citizen, the very quality of food he can eat, the kind and quality 
of clothes he can wear, the kind of shelter which he may allow 
his family ; sumptuary laws are liberal beside such conditions. 

In all of this the government is helpless to protect the citizen : 
he suffers from the tyranny of other individuals whose power 
over him is far greater than that of the government, and against 
this power the government does not protect him ; a power which 
is totally irresponsible, a tyranny that is utterly heartless be- 
cause responsibility rests in no one. Itis by the controlling of 
the circumstances and conditions which govern a man’s life that 
the most abject slavery is established. 

A man is a creature of circumstances, the slave of necessity ; 
and the man, or combination, who controls these necessities is 
the master: called by any name whatever this is simply and 
plainly slavery. An individual may live under the most liberal 
political government on earth and yet be a most abject slave; 
the difference only lies in the name. 

Under this growing modern system of industrial combination 
the political government is but a secondary matter ; the field of 
industry in which the individual is engaged influences the con- 
ditions of his life to a far greater extent. This field is open to 
invasion and conquest by speculative combinations, which are 
as much the enemy of the individual as the fiercest savages ; 
profit is the prey they seek, and the comfort and happiness, even 
the lives, of those engaged in such field are as utterly disregarded 
as they would be were they the object of attack by savage can- 
nibals. In this way the era of conflict is revived; if we are 
judged by the teachings of history the best organized will suc- 
ceed and the individual is doomed ; let us hope that human in- 
telligence has sufficiently developed to devise a means of defense 
for individual liberty ; if not, we are on the threshold of another 
dark age, an age of industrial feudalism. What will be the defense? 
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This great development of power in each of the various fields 
of industry ; the tendency toward combination in each separate 
line ; the direct and terrible influence from this source which so 
powerfully affects the conditions of life of the individual citizen ; 
the fact that the rapidly growing power stands between the citi- 
zen and the political government, and practically overshadows 
the latter, seem to point to the necessity for the addition of an- 
other factor in our governmental system, another unit to enable 
us to progress—the industrial unit. In other words, has it not 
become necessary, in order to preserve the supreme power of 
the government, and the liberties of the people, that the various 
lines of industry, as such, should have representation in our 
political system as well as groups of families and political di- 
visions? The progress of man has ever required the codperation 
of men, and nations are but codperative groups. The condition 
of these cooperative groups depends principally upon the man- 
ner in which the industry upon which each depends may thrive, 
and those engaged in any particular industry are best capable 
of suggesting the kind of legislation most likely to benefit them. 
Our legislative bodies are made up without regard to this fact, 
and yet the great mass of their legislation is directed toward 
the various industries of which they know nothing. 

This condition renders easy and almost necessary the inter- 
vention of a lobby, which is a most prolific source of corruption. 
The legislator, knowing nothing of the industry toward which 
his action is directed, must get his information from some source, 
and the source most ready to supply it is not likely to be the 
mass of individuals who live by that industry ; the conditions, 
indeed, offer the very best opportunities for speculative bodies 
to secure the assistance of the government in the exploiting of 
the industrial masses. 

Does it not seem that the time has arrived when either repre- 
sentatives of each classified industry, chosen by the voters who 
live by it, should have places in our legislative bodies ; or that 
a congress of industries chosen by the people engaged in them, 
discuss and formulate the legislation pertaining to this important 
factor of our social and political system and submit their con- 
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clusions to the legislative branch to be enacted into law? In 
this way the individual can have a voice in establishing the con- 
ditions which affect him most seriously and vitally. The gov- 
ernment will be placed, as it should, above and superior to any 
power which may in any way oppress or injure the citizen. The 
great combination will be brought under the supervision of so- 
ciety, as it were, and any abuse of power guarded against with- 
out injury or violence to any equitable rights to which they may 
be entitled, while the advantages of combined action may be pre- 
served to society. 

The political system of the future will evidently be largely 
affected by this tendency to combination; it will become a 
prominent feature, but just how it will become assimilated of 
course discussion must decide. It doesseem that the addition of 
the industrial unit is now a necessity in our system. The time 
has come when the question must be given prompt attention. On 
its solution the futuré of the nation depends. 

JAMES A. COLLINS. 








BLIND PARTISANSHIP AND POLITICAL CORRUPTION. 


BY JOHN 8. EVANS. 


F I mistake not, the work of the American Institute of Civics 

is on a line with my convictions so far as government and 
citizenship are concerned. I have been a close student of polit- 
ical economy, the trend of public affairs in our government— 
national, state, and municipal ; and I am forced to the conclu- 
sion, so vividly foreseen and deplored by George Washington, 
as portrayed in his farewell address, that modern partisanship 
in politics has so blinded the intelligence and usurped the per- 
sonal independence of citizens that the combined greed of the 
money power and liquor oligarchy are making such an on- 
slaught upon our moral, religious, social, industrial, and polit- 
ical structure—national, state, and municipal—as to make it 
necessary that some powerful moral force be speedily brought 
to bear in the selection of an officiary, from the lowest to the 
highest position, freed from greed for office and the possibility 
of being swayed from the path of rectitude py the system of 
bribery and corruption that seems to be so rife throughout our 
land. I have come to this firm conclusion: that no permanent 
reform can be expected until the citizens favoring law and order 
and the purity of government band together—regardless of 
party affiliations or predilections—to see to it that officials who 
are elected (by whatever party) do their duty fearlessly and im- 
partially, and keep themselves free from compromising alliances. 
However it may be in other parts of our country, it is certainly 
true here that no law the people may enact is of any account 
whatever (I state it without qualification), except as the officiary, 
for such reasons as to them seem best, see fit to attempt an en- 
forcement thereof; and even in such exceptional attempts, it 
generally turns out that an advantage is taken of some technical 
violation of law by some person that is known to the officiary to 
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be an earnest advocate of law and order, and has in such ear- 
nestness of heart, perhaps, passed some criticisms upon the laxity, 
incompetency, or corruption of such officiary in failing to enforce 
laws against the criminal and corrupt class. 

We have here a city of about 5,500 inhabitants: what might 
be called a ‘‘ residence city’’; made up in its population largely 
of retired farmers and business men, with a sprinkling of manu- 
facturers ; the people as a class highly intelligent, well-to-do, 
and I believe above the average in moral and religious standing 
—and the same is true of the whole county. The voters of the 
county are opposed to the liquor traffic, and in favor of its entire 
prohibition three to one, and it is Republican in politics almost 
two to one. In 1887 a vote on a prohibition constitutional 
amendment carried in the county by about three to one, and it 
is, I think, freely admitted that such amendment carried in the 
state, but was counted out and defeated by corrupt officials by 
fraud, the same as after amendments have been shown to have 
been counted as carried, increasing salaries of officials, when in 
fact lost by the vote of the people. The incipiency of this cor- 
ruption in thwarting the will of the people concerning their 
fundamental laws was, as aforesaid, in the defeat of the said 
prohibitory amendment at the dictates of the liquor league, and 
when the frauds were shown by sworn proofs to the legislature 
(strongly Republican), and an investigation then and there 
asked, which if bad would doubtless have prevented the after 
frauds referred to, such political or other influence seems to have 
been brought to bear by the lobby for the liquor interests, that 
the matter was pigeon-holed by the legislative committee, and 
is still quietly reposing in ‘‘innocuous desuetude.’’ But asop was 
thrown out to ‘“‘temperance counties’’ in the shape of a ‘‘ Local 
Option Law,’’ purposely made illegal and afterwards so decided 
to be by the Supreme Court; but not until it had had its desired 
effect to some extent, of disgusting the people with the defeat of 
their cherished desires. That law was voted into being in this 
county by about two to one. 

After its defeat in the court as aforesaid, another ‘‘ Local 
Option Law’’ was given the people, so complex in its make-up 
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and provisions for being voted into force, and devoid of good 
and wholesome provisions for its easy enforcement, and yet of 
sufficient force, when rightly voted into being, that with a 
‘‘ willing officiary ”’ the traffic could be easily banished from the 
county, that it tended further to disgust the people with the idea 
of ever accomplishing much in the line of their earnest desires. 
After waiting two or three years for the politicians who claimed 
to favor such law to put it before the people, and no steps being 
taken by them, by a popular movement that law also was 
brought into legal being in this county by vote of the people— 
but with largely reduced majority. The local politicians at once 
began to assure the people that it would prove a failure, that it 
could not be enforced, and assured the saloon element in the 
county that if they would stubbornly hold on for a time and 
persist in a disregard for the law, that they would see that it 
could not be enforced, and that it would soon be repealed ; and 
such influence was brought to bear upon the local officials that 
they became satisfied (?) that it was a hard thing to enforce the 
law (without making even an attempt), and to get anything 
accomplished the citizens had to take the matter in hand, and 
by forming ‘‘ Law and Order Leagues’’ and employing at private 
expense outside detectives, succeeded in obtaining a number of 
arrests, the object being to use local witnesses known to be cog- 
nizant of the violations of law as witnesses on the trial to con- 
vict. They were all bound over to the court for trial, and the 
names of local parties known to have patronized the saloons, 
including some prominent politicians, furnished as witnesses ; 
but the prosecuting attorney (who claimed before he was elected 
to be in sympathy with the enforcement of the law) failed to use 
any of such local witnesses, and made the cases as devoid of 
force as seemed possible—leaving the proofs entirely to the de- 
tectives so far as the merits of the transactions were concerned. 
Then a systematic onslaught was begun by the officiary and 
partisan papers upon the “foreign hirelings,’’ ‘‘imported for 
the purpose of inducing men to commit crimes,’”’ etc., and then 
maintaining that it was the proper office of the local police to 
enforce the law, etc., which was true, but the said foreign hire- 
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lings were not pressed into service until after the local police 
had had plenty of opportunity to show their skill, and not until 
after such local officials had assured the populace that they 
could not ‘‘catch’’ violations of the law, and that it would be 
necessary to get foreign detectives to ‘‘catch’’ the offenders. 

After some delay, and no further arrests being made by the 
local officiary, some of the cases were brought on to trial, and 
to the great surprise of the prosecuting officials the jury insisted 
upon convicting even upon the discredited testimony of a single 
‘‘foreign hireling’’; and the people began to throw up their hats 
and cry ‘‘victory,’’ but all at once the counsel of the temper- 
ance and law and order element was dismissed by the prose- 
cuting officials, and some other influence began its deadly work. 
Prosecutions were then and there stopped, and the community 
soon began to be treated to the insinuating information that 
there was some question as to whether the informations were 
legal and would stand in the Supreme Court, and after some 
time the cases were dismissed upon payment of a certain amount 
each ‘‘ as costs’’; and no further complaints were made, and no 
further arrests had. The law-and-order citizens were disheart- 
ened ; their money had been spent in vain ; and then the officiary 
of the county, the local politicians, and the party press (for 
political considerations, or otherwise), all professing their de- 
votion to the cause of temperance reform, and their belief in 
the great evils of the traffic, were, however, satisfied that the 
‘law was a failure,’’ and pointed to the fact that it had not been 
enforced, and that it was ‘‘ openly violated,’’ and that it would 
be better to return to ‘‘license,’’ and make the saloons pay a tax 
to help defray the expenses of caring for the results of their 
traffic. 

We had in this city a Democratic marshal, whom the Repub- 
licans pointed out as elected as the special friend of the saloons, 
which appeared to be true, and that while all of the county 
officials were Republican, and the law was a county law, yet all 
the responsibility was thrown by the county officials upon the 
city officers, and by the city marshal upon the county officers, 
because it was not a city law. And so it went. No stone was 
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left unturned, however, to enforce upon the public mind the fact 
that the ‘‘law was a failure,’’ and ‘‘ openly violated,’”’ and ought 
to be repealed ; and officials took the first steps toward getting it 
repealed—starting out very quietly, by drafting petitions for an 
election to repeal it, and officials and their friends circulating 
the petitions. After the petitions were started out, then, of 
course, the officials were relieved from responsibility for the fur- 
ther enforcement of the law until after the people had expressed 
themselves upon the question whether the law should be repealed 
‘‘ because of its non-enforcement,’’ and two new saloons started 
into business openly and defiantly, but with an apparent full 
understanding that no interference need be feared, one of the 
parties having gone out of the business soon after the law was 
voted into effect, when there was some prospect of an enforce- 
ment thereof, and not reéngaged in the business for almost two 
years until thus assured that he would not be interfered with, 
and that there was to be an “ official’? attempt to get the law 
repealed ; and the officials and the partisan press referred to 
these new accessions to the ranks of ‘‘open violators’’ of the 
law as additional reasons why the law was a failure and should be 
repealed. About six weeks before the vote on such repeal, how- 
ever, there was a local election of city officers, including mayor 
and marshal. The Democrats put up a man for marshal that 
was known to be in league with the liquor element (a clerk of 
one of the hotels), and the Republicans put up a man, supposed 
to be clean morally, and the local party committee issued a 
printed circular, and the party press (Republican) printed ar- 
ticles calling the attention of ‘‘ people in favor of law and order”’ 
to the necessity of supporting the Republican nominee for 
mayor and marshal—especially the latter—and pledging that if 
they were elected they would strictly and impartially enforce 
‘¢all laws,’’ having special reference to the failure to enforce the 
Local Option Law by the preceding marshal, and the candidate 
himself (for marshal) personally pledged himself to me, to Ex- 
Governor Luce, and other persons anxious for the enforcement 
of law, that if elected he would strictly enforce that law as well 
as others, and in this way the good and law-abiding people, re- 
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gardless of party, were induced to vote for him, in hopes that 
by having all city and county officials of the same party, and a 
marshal pledged to the enforcement of the law, that the saloons 
would be at once closed and the people of the county thus in- 
duced to continue the law. 

The marshal was elected by a very large majority ; but we 
were soon given intimations from those who claimed to know, 
that we could not expect anything different than before, and 
that our supposed law-and-order marshal had, in fact, obligated 
himself to the saloon element, many of whom, it was claimed, 
secretly supported him, thus explaining his overwhelming ma- 
jority. Wecould hardly believe it, but the results sustained 
such claim at least, for he did not do one single thing, so far as 
discernible, to enforce that law, but did go to the saloons and 
order them not to sell to minors (one of the prohibitions of the 
‘‘license’’ law that they hoped to reénact), thus giving them 
tacitly to understand that they could sell to any one else, and 
also by act showing that he knew they were violating the pro- 
hibitory law ; and they all continued openly in violation of the 
law, and the brewery in the city, that had been closed down for 
the two years of the Local Option Law, was rented, stocked with 
ice, and arrangements made to open up business at once—in 
view of the expected return to ‘‘license,’?’ which was said by 
those favoring it would lessen the number of such institutions. 
The result was that the law was repealed by about the same vote 
of the sympathizers with licensed evil as the negative votes on 
the law at former elections, by reason of the fact that those 
law-abiding and sympathizing voters of the county who had put 
the law into force refrained from voting against its repeal out of 
disgust with the failure to try to enforce it. There has been no 
change of sentiment on the merits of the question, but hope so 
long deferred resulted in passive disgust. As soon as the 
“license”? law was restored, the ‘reform’? mayor and marshal 
ordered all saloons closed at once until their ‘‘license was paid,”’ 
and they were tightly closed until each one had paid the “‘ blood 
money ’’; and since that they have not been interfered with by 
the officials, and only when an outraged public conscience ex- 
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pressed its feelings in some threatening manifestation has any- 
thing whatever been done to induce even a pretended regard for 
the beneficent restrictions of the law. Every saloon that was 
running under local option (including the two that opened ‘in 
view of license’’) have paid the local license and run “‘legally,’’ 
and more have paid the local license than were carrying United 
States license under the local option régime. And, instead of 
no brewery, as it was then, and no brewery wagon parading the 
streets daily, our local brewery is now running its factory and 
wagon, and a Chicago brewing firm has built a local warehouse 
here, and its “grand outfit’? parades our streets, making its 
début by a grand parade preceded by a band of music through 
the crowded streets on the day of a band tournament, and when 
a new saloon is opened it is done with a blast of trumpets—a 
brass band. 

As was anticipated by advocates of law and order, the results 
of such a victory by the lawless with the aid and consent of the 
officiary and politicians are that all good and wholesome laws 
are openly set at defiance, and very little, if any, attempt made 
on the part of the police or prosecuting officials to check 
it. And worse yet, what do we find, but that this ‘‘reform”’ 
marshal, who was to ‘‘impartially enforce all law’’ (for election 
purposes) has not only winked at commission of crimes, espe- 
cially lotteries and gambling, but invested, with his deputies and 
other officials, in the illegal enterprises, and personally set up 
for raffle on a new system of double chance a piece of property 
on his own behalf, and personally solicited and sold the tickets 
to officials, merchants (some of whom said they had to invest to 
pacify him on account of their own enterprises in the same line), 
and private parties who are always looking for some scheme to 
get something for nothing. As this is not only a violation of 
city ordinance, but a state’s prison offense under the statute, 
it is difficult to imagine how we can expect any attempt on the 
part of such officials to enforce other laws against other criminals 
who would be in a splendid position to get even with the offi- 
cials. We also have cases of admitted defalcation and embezzle- 
ment on the part of an ex-county official, who was found to be 
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guilty of the same offense as a city official, but was there com- 
pelled through his bondsmen to make good the deficit ; and yet 
this party, who has a political following of the baser element 
that can ‘‘balance’’ in elections, is not prosecuted, nor he or 
his bondsmen compelled to make good to the county the amount 
of his defalcation. And so we have utter anarchy permitted 
and winked at and participated in by the officiary in this, one of 
the most intelligent and moral communities in the land ; and so 
many business men afraid to say their souls are their own, or to 
do anything tangible toward checking this evil tendency. 

I have given this recital as a sample of what seems to me to 
be the great and almost universal tendency of the age; and as a 
proof to me of the great necessity of some generally concerted 
effort to check such evil tendencies, which if not speedily 
checked must eventually sink us into universal anarchy and 
barbarism. 


JOHN 8S. EvANS. 





THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY. 


BY WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 


HE problem of poverty, how to relieve it, or, better still, 
how to abolish it, is as old as human history. The 
earliest records show practically the same condition of affairs 
which exists to-day; men and women with insufficient food, 
clothes, and shelter, living on a part of this planet possessing 
all the natural resources necessary for supplying their wants. 
Yet in one important respect the poverty of the primitive man, 
of the early civilizations, and even of many countries at the 
present time, differs widely from that of enlightened nations. 
The poverty of uncivilized man is due largely to his ignorance 
or weakness, which prevents him from satisfying his desires. 
The poverty of civilized countries is due almost entirely to 
unjust laws and social institutions which shut out from employ- 
ment men and women able by working to support themselves. 
It is this latter phase of poverty which is the burning question 
of the day. 

To avoid a misunderstanding as to the nature of the disease 
with which our modern society is so grievously afflicted, it is 
necessary first to define the term ‘‘poverty.’’ The condition 
described by that word is a negative one, implying the absence 
of the artificial aids, food, clothing, and shelter, which are 
needed to sustain life and the consequent dependence of the 
“pauper”? wholly or in part on the assistance of other members 
of the community. Through a careless use of words, the term 
‘¢ poverty ’’ is often applied to the condition of that part of the 
population which is self-supporting, though but scantily fed and 
clothed and meanly sheltered. This error results in confusion 
regarding the nature of poverty, and is partly the source of the 
popular belief that its abolition is impossible, for, it is said, 
there must always be a class which will be relatively poorer than 
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the average worker. This must be admitted, yet it has no bear- 
ing on the condition of those who are not merely poor, but de- 
pendent. Nor need I consider here the support by public or 
private charity of those who, through mental or physical in- 
firmity, are unfit to perform any useful service. These unfortu- 
nates are but a small percentage of the assisted classes, and would 
doubtless rapidly decrease in number if their friends and rela- 
tives, their natural supporters, were not prevented by present 
economic conditions from maintaining them. Besides, most of 
the diseases which fill our hospitals and asylums are largely 
caused by insufficient nourishment, or by the unhealthy condi- 
tions in which so many men and women are forced to work and 
live. Nearly all of the poverty resulting from these causes 
would disappear under a social system which raised the stand- 
ard of living of the whole people, and it is, therefore, not rele- 
vant to the inquiry into the much more important question of 
the poverty which exists because of the failure of willing work- 
ers to find employment. 

It can hardly be necessary that I should refer at length to the 
vice, sin, suffering, and degradation which are the invariable 
concomitants of poverty. The subject ‘has been the theme of 
many pens for centuries, so that now its features are familiar to 
every one. Even did we avoid the thousands of books which 
directly or indirectly treat of the woes of poverty, we cannot 
escape from it. We find its daily records in our newspapers. 
We meet its victims on every city street. Its influence as a bar- 
rier to social progress is felt everywhere. Slavery has been 
called ‘‘the sum of human villainies.’”’ Poverty is the sum of 
human miseries. 

The first impulse of the sympathetic man or woman who realizes 
the evil of poverty with which they are surrounded, is to relieve 
it through some form of charity. ‘‘ Here is one hungry, ragged, 
and homeless,’’ say they, ‘‘ we will feed and clothe him and give 
him shelter.’’ After a time it is found that the number of those 
seeking aid is beyond the power of individual assistance. Then 
charity becomes public, and the community recognizes as a valid 
claim the request of the needy to be provided for at the expense 
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of the public at large. In many cases private charities are or- 
ganized and large sums of money expended in trying to diminish 
suffering and want among the unemployed. Workhouses, in 
which the willingness to work of the applicant for aid is tested, 
are a prominent feature of charitable methods. Employment 
bureaus, which aim to find work for the idle, and emigration so- 
cieties, which seek relief through sending the unemployed to 
other lands, are also forms of charity. In nearly all civilized 
countries the governments, either national or municipal, make 
provision for such a minimum of food and clothing as will keep 
alive all who are in actual want. 

Clearly, then, there are not lacking abundant means for the 
relief of poverty. Yet nothing is more certain than that all the 
agencies of public or private charity have so far failed utterly to 
diminish the total of pauperism. On the contrary, statistics 
show that the tendency is steadily toward an increase in the 
number of those who are dependent on charity. And, indeed, 
it could not well be otherwise. The food, clothing, etc., fur- 
nished by charity are a direct drain upon the stock of these 
articles produced by the workers. If acertain percentage of the 
product of the industrious goes tosupport an idle class it follows 
that there is so much less left for their own comforts, or for in- 
vestment in new industries. The result is that the available 
capital for investment in trade and manufacturing is decreased, 
and consequently the number of the unemployed increases. 

Not only does charity fail in this way to accomplish its osten- 
sible objects, but by the ease with which its bounties can be ob- 
tained it is often a direct inducement to a considerable number 
to forsake the ways of industry and to rely upon the gifts of 
others. The records of organized charities bear testimony to the 
effect of public or private assistance being to weaken the idea of 
self-reliance and to strengthen the tendency toward parasitism. 
And all efforts looking to the permanent relief of poverty through 
charity have, on the admission of those prominently identified 
with charitable movements, signally failed. 

Experience having shown the inadequacy of all measures tried 
for relieving poverty, there remains the question of abolishing 
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it. Before the eighteenth century the possibility of eradicating 
this greatest evil and disgrace of civilization was not seriously 
considered. But with the intellectual revival in France, with its 
prying into old abuses and its keen analysis of the shams and 
formulas of society, came an inquiry as to the natural justice of 
a social system in which there were millions of half-starved peas- 
ants and a few thousand elegant nobles and gentlemen. Rousseau, 
in his ‘‘ Discourse on the Inequality among Men’”’ and in his 
‘* Social Contract,’’ endeavored to prove that all the miseries and 
suffering resulting from poverty were caused by the errors and 
crimes of governments, which had by unjust laws shut men out 
from the common bounties of mother-earth. This idea influenced 
the successful revolutionists of 1789, who sought to correct the 
evils of the feudal system by dividing the land of France among 
the peasants and farm laborers. The establishment of the em- 
pire and the long period of European wars which followed, pre- 
vented a fair test of the first attempt to abolish poverty on a 
large scale by establishing approximately just economic con- 
ditions. But in so far as France is to-day the one nation in 
Europe which is comparatively free from pauperism, there is no 
doubt that had the ideas of Rousseau been put in force during a 
century of peace, the result would have been the entire extirpa- 
tion of poverty. 

After the French economists the next writer of prominence to 
deal with the question of poverty was Malthus, an English 
clergyman, whose views, as given in his “‘ Treatise on Popula- 
tion,’’ published early in this century, were distinctly opposed 
to those of Rousseau. Starting out with the assumption that pop- 
ulation always tends to increase in a geometrical ratio, while the 
means of subsistence increase only in an arithmetical ratio, 
Malthus argued that poverty existed as a natural condition from 
which there could be no escape. Notwithstanding the errors 
and absurdities of his reasoning, contradicted flatly by the facts 
of every-day life, the plausibility of his arguments has so in- 
fluenced the public mind that ‘‘Malthusianism’’ has been popt- 
larly accepted as a name for the doctrine that poverty is simply 
the result of natural laws and as such can never be abolished. 
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It would be difficult to estimate the injury to humanity at 
large caused by the dogmatic assertions of Malthus. Out of his 
crude speculations regarding the danger of population immedi- 
ately outrunning subsistence has grown a sort of fatalism which 
regards all efforts for social amelioration as hopeless in face of 
the fact that all kinds of food-stuffs and clothing were never so 
cheaply and easily produced as they are now, there are not want- 
ing many writers who seriously argue that the idleness and pov- 
erty of the present time are caused by the presence on the earth 
of more people than can be properly fed and clothed! With 
millions of farmers unable to get more than a bare living through 
lack of a market for their food products, it would seem needless 
to discuss the question as to whether we have really reached the 
stage where population has outgrown subsistence. Every intel- 
ligent reader of the daily newspapers knows that there never 
was a time in the history of the world when food and clothing 
were cheaper, not in money value, but estimated by the labor 
cost, than now. In this country, especially, it is evident that 
wealth in all its forms is produced with vastly less expenditure 
of effort than when the population was one half or one quarter 
of its present number. Whatever truth may lie in Malthusian- 
ism as an abstract problem dealing with the far distant future, 
nothing can be plainer than that it has no bearing on the prac- 
tical question of the poverty of to-day. 

Having shown that poverty is not a natural or necessary con- 
dition, and that the phase in which it presents itself as a prob- 
lem for solution is that of lack of employment for those willing 
to work, there remains but one more question: ‘How can this 
employment be provided?’’ Toany one who accepts the teach- 
ing of the orthodox political economy, that capital is the em- 
ployer of labor and that the number of employed depends upon 
the magnitude of what is termed ‘‘ the wages fund,’’ it will seem 
that the only way in which to increase opportunities for labor 
is through an increase of capital. But in view of the thorough 
refutation of the ‘“‘wage fund’’ theory by recent writers, of 
whom Henry George is easily chief, it can no longer be claimed 
that lack of capital is the cause of idleness. No doubt it is one 
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factor, but the lack of capital would soon be supplied were it 
not that labor, the source and origin of all capital, is shut out 
from land, on which it must be exerted in order to produce 
wealth. Here, then, is the real reason why all the wonderful 
progress of recent centuries has done nothing toward diminish- 
ing poverty. It is because the one great opportunity for labor, 
that opportunity which the first settlers in America found here 
when they reached our shores, the natural resources of the earth, 
are by our present system of landownership held out of use. 
Not merely land for farming, but for mining, manufacturing, 
lumbering, quarrying, and a thousand other industries as well. 
Great has been the progress and industrial development of 
America under conditions of partial freedom to enter upon un- 
occupied land and work onit. But these conditions have of late 
been rapidly changing, as the fertile areas of the West, the timber 
lands of the Northwest, and the varied resources of the South 
and Southwest, have become monopolized. The idle man who, 
failing to find an employer, seeks to employ himself, finds 
everywhere that he is shut out from doing so by a landowner 
who demands a tribute he cannot pay. Were all the valuable 
land in this country, in any country, open to the intelligent in- 
dustrious man or woman who would work on it, there would be 
no involuntary idleness, no pauperism. The statistics of the 
charity organization societies of the principal American cities 
show that with the exception of a few chronic tramps and loaf- 
ers, all the applicants for assistance are willing and anxious to 
work. A notable proof of the fact that it is work, not charity, 
which the unemployed really want, was found only this year in 
the city of Detroit, when under the direction of the mayor a 
number of vacant city lots were planted in potatoes by unem- 
ployed laborers, who gladly worked for their daily food. The 
crops yielded by these lots were worth about ten times the cost 
for seed and labor. 

What was done in Detroit might be done in every city, town, 
or village in the country. Nor would it be necessary for the 
community to supply capital. From small beginnings free labor 
would soon accumulate capital sufficient to carry on large indus- 
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tries, just as was done in the early years of this country’s history. 
‘¢ But,’ it may be said, ‘‘the unemployed of our cities would not 
all go to farming. There is still much cheap land and they will 
not go to work on it.’’ I do not pretend that all the idle classes 
should become farmers. There are hundreds of other occupa- 
tions which would be thrown open by the mere freeing of vacant 
land in our cities and towns. For instance, valuable lots, now 
unused, would soon be covered with factories, stores, or resi- 
dences, their erection calling for more laborers, carpenters, 
bricklayers, etc. So with other industries. So long as there 
exists, as there undeniably does, a demand for far more of all 
kinds of labor products than can now be supplied, there need be 
no question as to the opportunities for the indefinite increase of 
all kinds of productive industry. 

And here I may say a word in reference to the “‘ overproduc- 
tion’’ theory of the cause of poverty. According to some re- 
cent writers the reason why men and women are hungry, ragged, 
and homeless, is because we have too much food and too many 
clothes and houses. The mere statement of this explanation is 
enough to show its utter absurdity. Under-consumption, due to 
the inability of would-be consumers to get through working the 
means to buy goods, is the real cause of the overstock in many 
lines of commodities. Under conditions of economic freedom 
there would be no ‘‘ overproduction.”’ 

The proposal for the abolition of poverty by the simple but 
radical remedy of allowing the unemployed to go to work upon 
the valuable vacant land now held out of use for speculative 
purposes, is not socialistic, nor does it attack the rights of pri- 
vate property. Believing most firmly in the right to property 
I maintain that only under a just system of landholding can that 
right be secured. Through the assertion of the basic principle 
of individualism, the right of each individual to a place on the 
earth on which to live and work, the way would be opened for 
relief from the semi-socialistic schemes of public charities. And 
with the possibility of employment for every one who was willing 
to work, the arguments for state-ownership and management of 
the means of production would soon cease to be heard. 
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Granted that the great mass of poverty exists because of lack 
of work, that this lack of work is due to the monopoly of land, the 
sole opportunity of labor given by nature, the final question is: 
‘‘ How can the right to the use of the earth be best secured un- 
der the complex conditions of modern society ?”’ 

Various plans for land nationalization have been put forward 
during the past twenty years, most of them involving the direct 
control and regulation by government of the land. But one pro- 
posal has been marked by its freedom from all paternalistic 
features, providing as it does for the least possible interference 
on the part of the government. I refer to the doctrine popularly 
associated with the name of Henry George, whose searching in- 
quiry into the cause of poverty, and its remedy, was given to 
the world in ‘Progress and Poverty’’ some fifteen years ago. 
Briefly stated, Mr. George’s proposition is: the freeing for use 
of all vacant land by the simple method of taxing it on its full 
rental value. Or, in other words, by taking for public purposes 
that entire land value caused by increasing population, which is 
generally called ‘‘economic rent.’’ This change in our system 
of taxation would at once have the effect of destroying the selling 
value of vacant land and thus throwing open to all who chose to 
use it the valuable natural resources now monopolized and held 
out of use for speculative purposes. 

The many advantages which this solution of the land problem 
offers above all others have already won for it a host of advocates 
in this and other countries. Public sentiment is being rapidly 
crystallized in its favor, and there can be little doubt but that at 
an early day it will receive a fair trial on a large scale. Its uni- 
versal adoption will entirely abolish all involuntary poverty and 
free the progress of man toward a higher civilization from that 
dread incubus. 


WHIDDEN GRAHAM. 
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BY E. P. POWELL. 


HE two problems of political economy are to secure equality 

in production and equity in distribution. No such prob- 

lem can ever be absolutely solved. The ideal is evolution and 
betterment, not equilibrium. My purpose to-day is to consider 
how much gain we may hope from nationalism in the matter of 
an equitable distribution of the burdens of society. The answer 
which Mr. Bellamy and his followers make constantly is that it 
will be possible to induce the people under state control to take 
up the trades least easy and agreeable, instead of crowding those 
less onerous and offensive ; that by grading the hours of work 
to each kind of occupation there will be an equalization of all 
employments, in point of attractiveness. That is, if scrubbing 
be reduced to two hours a day, and sewing occupy ten hours, the 
two employments would be equally likely to attract workers. 
Two hours for scavenger work would, in the same way, make it 
equally sought after as bookkeeping at ten hours. This is a 
vital point ; for if nationalism cannot distribute producers and 
equalize production, it fails at the outset. We are therefore bid 
to remember that with the advent of nationalism, ‘‘ the perilous, 
insalubrious, and revolting conditions’? which now involve many 
forms of labor, will be done away with. That is, every form of 
toil will at once, by legislation, be freed from danger to 
life and limb, from insalubrity, and unsanitary conditions, and 
from whatever revolts the eye or ear or stomach. It will not do 
to slur over this point ; for if it means anything it means that 
legislation is going to achieve at a stroke what science is not yet 
able to even apprehend. We are barely beginning to under- 
stand what constitute ‘‘the perilous and insalubrious conditions’’ 
of life. Take for a single instance our combat with microscopic 
foes. Can Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘nation’’ do anything better than 
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follow slowly in the wake of the patient investigations of Binet 
and Koch and Pasteur? If not, there is very little prospect of 
any more being achieved than is now steadily accomplished un- 
der individualism. The only other escape from the perilous 
and insalubrious must be by deserting such employments as im- 
peril life or health. The missionary will cease going to Africa, 
because of unwholesome fevers, and the equally unwholesome 
habits of sharp-teethed natives. The farming of prairie lands 
is associated with miasmatic chills that no government can legis- 
late out of the way. It will, therefore, be the positive obliga- 
tion of the state as proposed to remove all farming operations 
out of the river bottoms and deltas, to the healthy hillsides ; 
whereas increasing populatian demands the utmost product of 
universal tillage. There are perils of steamships and railways ; 
and plainly the ‘‘ nation’’ will have to give up exposing its citi- 
zens to loss of life or limb by methods of travel and commerce, 
that, with the most intelligent care, involve collisions and ex- 
plosions. It is needless to pursue this proposition, to show how 
it would debar the fireman from exposing his life to rescue 
mothers and babes from burning buildings; and in fact would 
abolish heroism altogether. 

But Mr. Bellamy is fertile of resources; and is sure that if 
the state still lacked miners, stokers, scavengers, scrubbers, 
printers’ devils, missionaries, and whoever else might object to 
special dirt, special danger, special stenches, and special provi- 
dences in the way of explosions, cannibals, or thugs, these 
could surely be secured by offering longer vacations. ‘‘ Let us 
imagine that the length of the vacations given to the miners and 
stokers was so increased that they had to work but six months 
out of the year, while other trades worked perhaps eleven.’’ 
That is, the state would say to Biddy, the dish-washer, ‘‘ You 
Shall have four nights out a week, but Nelly, the chamber-girl, 
shall have but two, and the sewing-girl but one. The miner 
need not work but two hours a day, and shall have a vacation 
twice as long as the carpenter who works eight.’? What Nelly 
and the sewing-girl will have to say need not be inquired. Of 
course it follows that four times as many men must be miners as 
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now, in order to get out the same proportion of fuel and met- 
als. These must be clothed and fed as if there were but one 
fourth as many; and this of course must be done out of the 
profits of mining. That is, mining under nationalism would 
require four times as many to endure its severities, and would 
cost more than four times as much as under the present indus- 
trial system. 

But what will you do with the shiftless and shirking element? 
You cannot discharge these; you must feed them; they are a 
part of the state. Nationalists always fail to answer this point 
with integrity. They assume that the “‘state’’ will have to deal only 
with positive vagabonds, and that these can all be turned over 
to state institutions designed for them. But so can any indus- 
trial system get on with downright tramps. The real question 
is, How will you manage to make the shirking element of workers 
do their full and fair quota? How will you equalize production ? 
It is very certain that those who come up to a maximum in 
quantity and quality will not patiently observe others doing half 
as much, half as well. There are plenty of people who, in ten 
hours, do not now get in five hours of achievement ; and as many 
more cannot put in over half work, from lack of skill or tact. 
At present only the employer suffers; and he must balance af- 
fairs as he best can by an adjustment of wages. But under 
‘nationalism ”’ the loss from shirking and lack of skill will fall 
on other workmen. No sort of social peace can he established 
with this universal friction. If we undertake to level, level it 
must be. Every one must do his just and level best in and for 
the common stock. To anticipate any such achievement or pur- 
pose, even on the part of the bulk of human beings, is to as- 
sume human perfection so far ahead of the present as to be out 
of comparison. What remedies does nationalism propose? 
‘¢Loss of promotion.’’ ‘Increase of hours of work.’’ ‘‘Severer 
occupation.’’ Bellamy has in mind and gravely proposes to en- 
large our district school system into an industrial plan, to cover 
the United States. But in such case the pupils will be the teach- 
ers, and the teachers the pupils. The offenders will include 
over half of all the people, if not three fourths; for at present 
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not nearly one half of us do as much as would satisfy a neigh- 
bor compelled to share our task with us. The system proposed 
makes every one anxious that his neighbor shall do his best, and 
equally it reduces the stimulus on each one to do his own best. 
Remedy—‘“‘loss of promotion.’’ Who is going to do all this im- 
posing of penalties? Shall we be provided overseers, like the 
old slave plantations? The system must provide a universal es- 
pionage, a set of judges and courts, in constant session, to de- 
cide concerning complaints arising at every point—“ tribunals 
existing for the purpose.’’ But give a thought to the enormous 
ramification of such tribunals ; deciding as to the honesty of the 
day’s labor of each man and woman in the land. Here at once 
you withdraw from public production an army of lawyers or 
advocates, judges, jurymen, or whoever else may constitute these 
universal perpetual national tribunals. 

But ‘public opinion,’”’ says Mr. Bellamy, ‘‘would make 
goalers’ duties very light.’’ It clearly would be impossible to 
have any public opinion where the work of every man is the 
object of criticism. Let me place two passages from a magazine 
article of this gentleman’s side by side. ‘‘ Nowadays in the bet- 
ter part of the United States a man who does not find some reg- 
ular occupation is an object of such general contempt that he 
must be exceptionally thick-skinned to be able to take comfort 
in his leisure.’”’ Again in the same article he says, ‘‘The ad- 
venturer who lives by his wits nowadays, scorning honest labor, 
is a hero and fine fellow among his set ; and so long as he avoids 
open lawbreaking is tolerated by society.’’ Which of these 
statements is the underlying truth on which state production is 
to be based? Nationalism must recognize every man who endeav- 
ors to evade the duty of contributing his full share to produc- 
tion “‘as a thief and picker of everybody’s pocket.’’ That 
would put more than half the population in jails ; or turn them 
into brigands. In fact, it would disorganize society. 

In an article in the Contemporary Review Mr. Bellamy classifies 
the motives to diligence as: (1) the sense of moral obligation 
to do one’s duty (true honor) ; (2) the love of approbation ; 
and (3) a desire for power, authority, and leadership. This is 
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precisely the classification that belongs to honest work in the 
present social conditions. Only let us understand that there has 
never yet been shown the slightest reason for supposing that 
the first motive would be any stronger under nationalism than 
now. On the contrary, I belive it can be seen that wherever 
nationalism is now the controlling social idea there is a weaken- 
ing of the sense of personal obligation. To go no farther, let 
us observe the effect which schools have had in relieving parents 
of a feeling of responsibility for the intellectual and moral cul- 
ture of their children, beyond sending them to school. As for 
the second class of motives named by Mr. Bellamy, that is, the 
love of approbation, I cannot see how nationalism can possibly 
increase its force. Diligence under such a system will not per- 
tain to one’s own achievements. The personal will be merged 
in the public. Can it accrue otherwise than that the individual 
of the average sort, say more probably ninety-nine hundredths 
of all men, will lose the satisfaction of feeling their comparative 
merit? It is assumed that each one must do his level best; that 
whoever does not will be ‘‘a picker of everybody’s pocket.’’ 
Instead of a universal self-gratulation we should most certainly 
see a universal suspicion and jealousy that others were not do- 
ing their utmost. We should not be satisfied if we had done 
our own best, and contributed more than our share to the public 
fund. To work for the world is a charming theory, but when 
the world that eats at our expense includes the shirks, louts, 
and scamps, their admiration of our ability will be a poor 
equivalent for shovels full of dirt and hearty pulls at the ropes. 
As for the third motive suggested, namely, love of power and 
precedence, we must remember that if you could subtract this 
motive from our present régime, or could reduce it to very mod- 
est dimensions, you would rob individualism of its most baneful 
features. I cannot see how its development under nationalism 
could work anything but disaster. 

By a curious ignoring of history, and interchange of titles, 
Mr. Bellamy, and the same is true of his confréres generally, in- 
sists on calling nationalism fraternalism, as opposed to paternal- 
ism. Now, if disposed to yield this point, I should look at once 
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for some illustration of fraternalism in history ; and I know of 
no more striking illustration of the principle than that afforded 
by the sons of Jacob. There was a revolt against paternalism 
and an assertion of fraternalism in the case of Joseph as it would 
most surely operate under nationalism. The French Revolution 
of ’98 was also and above all “fraternity ’’; that absolute level- 
ing principle that made all equal citizens, with equal govern- 
mental powers and with common obligations and common rights 
at the public trough. France had great difficulty in getting 
over its fraternalism, to establish a democracy based on ad- 
vancing individualism. But strictly it must be understood that 
paternalism and fraterna!ism are parts of one and the same sys- 
tem ; that they always coexist, and that individualism alone is 
the opposing principle. It is, however, not worth considering 
or discussing, since a play of words or an interpretation of a 
private sort can lead to endless dispute. I only refer to it be- 
cause Many sincere men seem to imagine that they have enlisted 
for some original and humanitarian principle when they declare 
themselves to be fraternalists. That we should all be brothers 
is not disputed by any. I suppose the czar, when he speaks to 
all Russians as his children, implies that they are all brothers ; 
but the highest ideal of brotherhood has always been a prepara- 
tory stage. Farther, to illustrate what we should understand by 
fraternalism, Mr. Bellamy in one article calls our attention to 
the ancient civilization of the Incas ‘‘as profoundly worthy of 
study, it being the only organization of industry on a large 
scale on record.’? What he calls ‘‘ the flower of benevolent des- 
potism ; while nationalism will be the fruitage of democratic 
equality.”’ He has simply overlooked the fact that Egypt and 
Assyria and China were equally flowers of benevolent despot- 
ism ; and that statism, if at all like these, is fatally like. Be- 
yond the Incas he observes nothing illustrative of what he ad- 
mires, except the Jesuit system of obedience, and the standing 
armies of Europe. These are his own words : 


To fail to see in these wonderful examples of what method and order 
may accomplish, in the concentration and direction of national forces, 
prototypes of the industrial system of the future is, in my opinion, 
wholly to fail of rightly interpreting one of the most significant of 
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contemporary phenomena. I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
fundamental principle of the modern military system, as illustrated in 
Europe and as theoretically recognized by all nations, is that every 
man, able to do military duty, is bound to render it on fixed and equal 
terms. I wish to call attention to the converse fact that, while the duty 
of service from the individual to the nation is exacted only of those 
able to serve, the inability, however complete, of a citizen does not dis- 
charge the nation from the duty of protecting that citizen with the 
whole power of the state. In other words, the duty to serve depends 
on the ability to serve ; but the right to protection depends solely and 
merely on citizenship. I call attention to the fact that these two prin- 
ciples are the basic principles of nationalism, and that ‘ nationalism, 
therefore, merely involves the application to the business of national 
maintenance of the principles already freely acknowledged and applied 
in the business of national protection.” 

In return, allow me to call attention to the fact that Mr. Bel- 
lamy, in ‘‘ Looking Backward,’’ has a very different conception 
of armies; and says that governments are ‘‘ accustomed, on the 
slightest international misunderstanding, to seize upon the bodies 
of citizens and deliver them over by hundreds of thousands to 
death and mutilation’’; while he emphasizes the fact that under 
nationalism there will be ‘‘no military expenditures, no army, 
no navy or militia.”’ But it remains that no antagonist can more 
completely illustrate the supreme fact that nationalism is an ab- 
solute principle that must reduce every citizen to the ranks or 
exalt him with shoulder straps. 

It is now clearly evident that the nationalistic idea of how to 
secure maximum work from a maximum number is that of a 
New England schoolmaster. It sees human nature at a single 
angle. Did Mr. Bellamy understand humanity in its many- 
sidedness, he would see that in the distribution of an infinite va- 
riety of duties his scheme of short days, long vacations, ribbons, 
and badges, and other inducements to obtain willing stokers, 
miners, scavengers, and diggers is superfluous. Nature has al- 
ready provided as infinite a variety of tasks and sentiments as 
she has needs and works. What one man abhors another en- 
joys ; and we must not for a moment suppose that the average 
scavenger would exchange places with the author of ‘‘ Looking 
Backward.’’ The garbage collector is a garbage collector, in 
many if not in most cases; and the pity bestowed on the cow- 
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boy by the Harvard boy is superfluous. The gypsy of whom I 
asked the other day, ‘‘Why do you stroll about the country 
without house or home?’’ replied, ‘‘ Because I likes it. You 
likes to live inside a’ouse; and I don’t. That’s why, Zur!” 
Her life to me is disgusting; mine to her intolerable. My 
stable boy enjoys his work; but he hates books. Individual- 
ism can work on the basis of this universal variety of natures ; 
nationalism cannot. 

The real difficulty is to make men work their just share ; for 
it is clear that if distribution is to be equalized, production must 
also be equalized. The parasitic classes must in some way be 
turned into honest producers ; and not a rational suggestion has 
yet come from the nationalists as to how they propose to do this. 
They must come squarely to face this fact that the nation must 
say that whoever will not work shall not eat; and then you will 
have exactly the state of affairs that now distresses us. It is 
begging the whole question to assume a nation of industrious 
people, all willing to do their best for the common weal, and the 
majority able to contribute very nearly an equitable share of 
the common stock. It is not a question of getting dirty work 
done, but of getting work done at all, by all. I am sure we 
should have as much trouble in getting the majority of idlers 
to be jewelers as to be stokers. The army of the unemployed 
does not consist of more than ten per cent of skilled labor. If 
induced or compelled to work at all, their chosen employments 
would be those which skilled labor declines, and cultivated taste 
abhors. I do not imagine that nationalism, notwithstanding its 
ignoring moral conditions and intellectual, would be embarrassed 
for a long period for lack of miners and vault-cleaners. Its 
chief trouble will be, if it ever secure a chance to experiment on 
society, that it will steadily tend to obliterate the upper class of 
workmen. Removing ambition, it will level down to the toilers 
of least brain in proportion to muscle ; whereas now, with great 
difficulty to be sure, the trend of individualism is the other 
way. 

I have aimed to show that the real problem of the state ahead 
is not how to equalize distribution, but how to equalize production. 
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These are the two equally important social efforts. Individual- 
ism tends to make distribution partial; nationalism tends to 
make very unequal the tasks of production. Any discussion of 
this subject would be uncalled for if it were not true that the 
isms aclvocated by a handful of illogical enthusiasts are finding 
a place in the best and latest economic programs. The socio- 
logical struggle is forging more and more to the front. The 
twentieth century will unquestionably largely recast social 
methods. The drift is toward a larger degree of socialism. It 
is vitally necessary that we shall not build into reform structures 
vagaries that belong only in visions and dreams. Human so- 
ciety demands a sincere study of its parts and elements as they 
are. Nor can we ever accomplish anything laudable except by 
aiming, not at paradisiacal conditions, but at betterment. What 
we want is a social organism that tends to make each individual 
a little wiser, a little more hopeful, and a little more comfortable 
each day. 

E. P. POWELL. 





THE POLITICAL MISSION OF REFORM. 


BY L. P. GRATACAP. 


I. 
THE ELECTION OF NOVEMBER 6, 1894. 


N NOVEMBER 6, 1894, an election was held in New York 
City which resulted in the expulsion of Tammany Hall 
from power, in its political disgrace, and in its financial impov- 
erishment. But it lost more than all this. It lost opportunity— 
the opportunity for it to make itself a stronghold of civic loy- 
alty, civic pride, municipal wisdom, and municipal energy. It 
lost the opportunity—that opportunity which the lost souls de- 
sire—of reforming itself, of gathering into itself the elements 
of conscience without which the political body, like the corporal, 
will fall a prey to its instincts of greed, of passion, and of malice. 
It lost the opportunity of winning for itself allegiance among 
the people, the real people, the industrious, thoughtful, aspiring, 
and educated. It had become so infiltrated with the weakness 
of jocularity and conspiracy that it failed to appreciate the 
movement of society, the new creations of ideals, the emanci- 
pation of men and women from the utilitarianism of vice, the 
growing resistance to lubricity, pothouse pens, and lucrative 
crime. 

And yet this stalwart and ancient house had within it strong 
men of common sense, good men of virtuous purposes, enthusi- 
asts in the imaginative creation of a beautiful metropolis. It 
had within it the power of self-renewal which might have 
cleansed its members and brought on recuperaiion from the 
weakness of corrupt practices, vicious designs, and infidelity to 
trust. But it failed in moral fiber, in the intuitions of self- 
respect, in the power of self-examination, and in the refinements 
of idealization. It was practical, thievish, and dissolute. Low 
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ideas, or no ideas, of responsibility, and the ingrained tenden- 
cies toward political maneuver, chicanery, and vagabondage 
gave it, perhaps deceptively, a superficial expression of scoun- 
drelism. And there were scoundrels in it, purveyors, convey- 
ors, and receivers of stolen money, there were members in it 
who regarded it as a means to an end, and that end was self- 
promotion and wealth. It patronized the slums, and their filth 
entered into the circulation of its life and fed with purulent 
nutriment its substance. Like the fabled Scylla, 

Prima hominis facies, et pulchro pectore virgo, 

Pube tenus ; postrema immani corpore pristis, 

Delphiniim candas utero commissa luporum ; 
and these lowest levels of its edifice seemed steadily sinking into 
the rising mire of personal depravity. But there were and had 
been movements of reorganization, of reform even, of purifica- 
tion even, within it; a partial concretion of sense, patriotism, 
and cleanness, accompanied by sharper insights into practical 
needs, measures, and men. They went far enough to make it a 
useful machine, moderate enough to regard the judiciary with 
respect and strong enough to give to the city some proportionate 
return for the money it was asked to spend. The city had good 
judges, and the new court house had been built without scandal. 
Had such a movement been more permanently established, had 
candor entered into the councils of Tammany Hall, and contri- 
tion into its heart, and the frontier of its membership been ex- 
tended, and the legacies of its trade in sin been repudiated, it 
might yet be alive. But too variously it had sucked into its 
veins the disabling miasma of dirtiness, and it was weak when 
organization, public scorn, and the wrath of contempt rose 
against it and smote it. 

If we look closely at this election in the city of New York 
which returned Strong to the mayoralty, and Goff to the record- 
ership, and defeated the Tammany candidates, Grant and 
Smyth, we find in the analysis currents of feeling directed by 
national, state, and local issues. It had become evident that the 
instrumentality of an investigating committee, such as the 
Lexow, which under the picturesque and peculiarly scrutinizing 
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guidance of Mr. Goff had elicited details of vice which appeared 
to involve the whole city government in a reciprocal exchange 
of protection for crime on one side and a price for the protec- 
tion on the other, was the most effective means of rousing the 
people, and finally shaking up their apathetic inertia into the 
semblance of rage. No community is to-day so debased, at least 
in the current régime of civilized and Christianized nations, as 
to listen with unmoved temper to such stories as from the mouths 
of green-goods men, dive-keepers, brothel managers, gamblers, 
saloon-keepers, faro-bankers, and the trailing camp-attendance 
of thieves and loafers, which follow the development of metro- 
politan existence, convicted the police force, and inferentially 
Tammany itself of collusion with crime. Hardened as has be- 
come the hearts of men at the inevitable presence of sin, and 
contemptuous as is the sentiment of men frequently for the 
ideals of social renévation, yet there are constantly added to the 
world young hearts to whose yet blushing sense of wrong and 
natural alienation from crime, these stories, this hidden process 
of profitable trade in vice, were dreadful and odious. It in- 
flamed them with an almost ungovernable indignation, and they 
flung themselves into the contest with a freshened ardor, a mili- 
tant enthusiasm, as if they had met a personal antagonist or 
felt themselves arrayed against an enemy who besides being 
dangerous was hateful, cruel, and vulgar. The imagination 
quickly rouses an indomitable zeal when it stimulates anger with 
a picture of a loathsome and defiled opponent. This election 
became a crusade, and numerous groups of young men to whom 
the franchise was a lately acquired privilege, exulted in a com- 
bat so vigorously assertive of decency as this one was. It stirred 
their blood like a baseball match or a football tournament. There 
are growing and verging into manhood yearly those men who 
by reason of the refuge of homes, the cultivation of study, and 
their hopes of heaven yet wield the sword of St. George, and 
rush upon the dragon when fairly uncovered, when fairly seen 
in the remorseless glare of day. Five thousand men reach the 
age of twenty-one in this city yearly ; two years had elapsed 
since the last election for the mayoralty ; ten thousand men who 
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had never before cast a ballot confronted an opportunity which 
few or none of them cared to miss. If seventy-five per cent of 
that number voted against Tammany Hall it made seven thou- 
sand five hundred votes cast against the ticket led by Grant and 
Smyth. Therein lay one element in the overthrow of this es- 
tablishment, which in spite of all revelations, in spite of all 
denunciations, polled for its candidates 110,000 votes. 

And the religious sense, the professional church membership 
of this city, was animated unitedly by an almost fanatical im- 
pulse to destroy Tammany. This feeling extended beyond the 
limits of puritanism, evangelism, and Protestant bigotry. It 
was felt in the Roman Church, which by reason of race, of cir- 
cumstance, and the elastic nature of its ethical professions had 
been or seemed to be affiliated with Tammany Hall, was indi- 
rectly its beneficiary, and discerned its own members thickly 
investing the ordinary avenues of metropolitan revenue. Father 
Ducey realized that the best policy as well as the right feeling 
of the moment was for the Roman Church to discharge com- 
pletely from public consciousness the ill-concealed impression 
that the pope and Tammany were somehow intertwined in a com- 
pact of reciprocity, that the tail of the Tiger moved beneath 
the skirted cassock of the successor of St. Peter, or its purr or 
its growl ranged in the harmonies of the mass. This movement 
was partially checked by the combination, in the campaign of 
reform, of the motives of the American Protective Association. 
This singular and radical body professed its fixed purpose to 
eject from public life all Romanists, and drew over itself a veil 
of secrecy, behind which was supposed to dwell the invisible 
genius of American institutions. Without discussing the prov- 
ocations for this society’s existence, not always chimerical or 
fatuous, it is true that in coloring the election of November, 
1894, with the bitterness of religious prejudice it helped Tam- 
many, by holding back the vote of Romanists who held that 
their fealty to their church inclosed a wider area of virtue than 
a vote, to their judgment, perhaps problematically east for the 
supremacy of the moral law; the Ten Commandments, as Dr. 
Parkhurst had said. In spite, however, of all desultory per- 
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plexities, the church vote in New York City went against Tam- 
many. The ministers ran in and pushed on the combatants. 
They were eloquent and earnest, and almost fierce, almost unjust. 
The old stagers in theological conceptions saw the recrudescence 
of the Devil himself in Tammany, and their moral sense con- 
centrated in imagination the impulses and the intentions of evil, 
as arrayed against the higher law and the maintenance of the 
moral order in this contest. There could be no doubt of that; 
they impelled men by their rapid and incessant attack to join in 
the movement of revolt. 

And the socialists, the professional agitators who desire to 
remodel the conventional status of society, the state and nation, 
fought Tammany. The desperation of their temper exceeded 
even the vehemence of the church’s anger. They felt in- 
stinctively in Tammany Hall the presence of a cruel contempt 
for all they prayed and worked for. In the matter of dollars 
and cents Tammany Hall was economically sound, conservative, 
i. €., it was consistently mercenary. Dreams of social regenera- 
tion, of financial parity, of abolition of the institution of private 
property, were well calculated to disgust a group of men who 
packed their pocket-books with the comfortable returns from 
rents and contracts. The socialist in New York City had often 
been compelled to submit to a wise repression of his ardor at 
the hands of the New York policeman ; he seized the favorable 
moment for inflicting a less muscular but almost as effective a 
retaliation through the ballot-box. The socialist felt in the es- 
tablishment of Tammany Hall a fixed antagonist to all plans or 
projects for removing the limits of proprietary rights, or reor- 
ganizing society upon some strictly humanitarian considerations. 
Tammany Hall possessed many talents for government, and 
those talents were naturally repressive of schemes which floated 
into the realm of visionary ideals. The socialists of New York 
have increased their numbers, have been added to by immigra- 
tion, and they united. against the reigning representation of 
authority. 

The papers of New York were almost unanimous in their con- 
demnation of Tammany Hall. The Sun, with peculiar ingenuity, 
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and with its unaffected scorn for pretence, threw the spray of 
its ridicule over the reform movement, and with also its usual 
misdirected zeal for statistics proved that Tammany Hall would 
win. The papers of New York were almost solidly against Tam- 
many. They placed in the most prominent places of their issues 
the sins and omissions of Tammany ; they worked to excite dis- 
gust at its mean associations and obtuse apathy and ignorant 
abuse ; they made it repulsive by their descriptions and fed the 
growing contempt for it by their pictures. Dr. Parkhurst 
swept, like some presaging comet, through the city, rousing the 
cultivated and moral sense of the community by his burning 
and contagious ardor, his fearlessness, and his withering denun- 
ciations. The revolt, the desire to purify New York politics, to 
secure the restoration of the people against the usurpation of 
bosses, and rings, and machines, spread by a fashion of con- 
tagion. From mouth to mouth the encouragement to vote 
against Tammany was whispered. The lower wards of the city, 
the previous strongholds of Tammany influence and friendship, 
wherein the congenial comradeship of its district leaders per- 
meating the welcome and always popular largess of saloon treats 
and free lunches, chowder parties and equivocal soirées, had 
established the patronage and clientéle of the machine—these 
wards were entered and the spirit of resentment against the ar- 
rogance of Tammany insidiously awakened. It was popular to 
despise Tammany, to call its members by their nicknames, and 
conjure up the unpleasant impression that this city was being 
run by an unsavory gang of Mikes, Pats, Dans, Nicks, and 
Tims. The undiscerning ear of culture, as well as the discern- 
ing eye of experience, was excited by this array of names, 
and at least throughout the educated and socially refined classes 
Tammany was often or always blindly associated with foulness, 
brigandage, and incompetency. 

Then there was prevalent discontent with the Democratic 
party ; the party had allied itself with various heresies, and the 
bold determination of its leaders to change the financial policy 
of the country frightened the laborer, the artisan, and the small 
capitalist. The times had been hard, the future seemed uncer- 
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tain, the advent of new conditions under a new tariff bill was 
awaited with trepidation, and right or wrong the people to 
whom livelihood naturally means the chief end of government 
reverted again to a party—the Republican—with which at least 
their associations were now remembered with affection, now 
when work was scarce, enterprise at a standstill, and wages de- 
creased. 

These were the numerous factors entering into the result of 
this election in November, 1894, and they conjointly indicated 
that Tammany must be defeated. There could have been in 
the view of well-informed observers little doubt as to that, for 
strenuous as Tammany’s control over its friends and sympathizers 
was, and generously as it may have strengthened that friendship 
by considerations less platonic than expressions of esteem, yet 
the whole political atmosphere was dark with a rising storm of 
public execration. The election took place, Tammany was de- 
feated, and defeated by large majorities, but after the dust and 
the tumult of the conflict subsided the extraordinary fact was 
revealed that over 100,000 men had stood unflinchingly by 
Tammany Hall. And this was the real marvel, the really great- 
est surprise of the election. After an exposure of corruption 
in the police department of New York which seemed to grow in 
dimensions and deepen in strangeness and cruelty and vicious- 
ness, after the strongly advertised and partially proven infer- 
ence that Tammany Hall knew of this corruption, permitted it, 
and profited by it, after this in a community of normal men, 
with normal instincts, and customary morals, over 100,000 
should vote for the perpetuation of a political power generally 
believed to be involved in these atrocities, was a subject sug- 
gestive of reflections. And it seems that upon the character and 
comprehensiveness of those reflections the permanence of the 
reform movement depends. 

Tammany Hall was a reality to those who voted for its ticket, 
into which sense of realism entered the bonds of friendship 
and intercourse. It was known to its supporters as an organi- 
zation of persons with whom they entertained cordial relations ; 
the institution as a political device became interpreted to its in- 
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dividual supporters through the vicinal assistance of treats, 
hand-shakes, badinage, intercession, help, family visits, stories, 
talks, walks, daily greetings, and the amenities of a fellowship 
in which cigars and liquor, coin and chowder tickets were a good 
substitute for lectures on municipal reform and sanitary tene- 
ments. Its district leaders possessed that genial and wonderful 
familiarity with men and women and even children that made 
them local favorites and threw into their control over their baili- 
wicks the half-simulated tenderness of paternity. A district 
leader knew the streets and corners of his domain as a farmer 
knows the peculiarities, features, and slope of his lots. He 
knew the stores, the denizens, the tenements, and rendezvous, 
and made himself the ‘‘familiar’’ of the leading spirits, the 
jocular helper of the wags, and the accidental but welcome asso- 
ciate of bar-room discussions and lyceum entertainments, could, 
even with propriety and a facile versatility of means, turn a leg at 
a dance or joke a father at a christening. He patronized and he 
attended, played many réles with many people, was subservient 
to advice, strenuous in council, explosively sympathetic with a 
‘‘ gag,”? and deferentially interested in calamity. With all out- 
ward seeming there followed a practical sagacity, a fine political 
tact that knew the value of votes and despised the morality of 
methods. Such men, modified, of course, in temperament but 
all schooled in the handy ways of holding men, of gaining their 
ears and keeping their hearts, served Tammany effectually. 
Tammany Hall hoped to make itself a personality to a wide 
class of rough men, good-hearted in the main, fond of company, 
indifferent to what they considered strained conventions in 
manners or perhaps in morals, and it hoped to increase this 
class, building them up as a solid foundation in its electoral 
structure, and then, with that fixed contingent which no mere 
criticism could detach, to make itself appear indispensable to 
a group of other men, less affiliated with it but crudely conscious 
that a strong government which gave security to life and insured 
health was, in a practical way, the best for this city. It failed 
in really giving this city the good government, to the full ex- 
tent it required, and it miscalculated the moral force of a com- 
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munity which, while it may be defective from a Calvinistic point 
of view, preserves yet enough inherited or acquired culture, 
even with its hedonism, to despise a government which unites 
the functions of justice with the protection of rum, harlotry, 
and swindling. But in respect of its effort to make men like it, 
believe in it, and stick to it, this vote last November of 108,000 
was the most extraordinary proof of success. It is the power of 
impersonation that a party possesses that establishes with the 
masses its popularity or the reverse. These people, less favored 
with distracting sources of pleasure and the recurrent avenues 
of social promotion and distinction, often feel themselves ag- 
grieved by existing conditions, and in their vote fight the social 
classes, who represent to them the power of money and the arro- 
gance of education. A party which cajoles, flatters, and sym- 
pathizes with them often is paid for its obsequiousness by their 
support. Tammany Hall appealed to these men as a companion ; 
it came to them in the genial form of its district leaders, called 
them by name, drank with them, listened to their views, and 
refrained from dogmatism. Tammany Hall might be deficient 
in wisdom, but it was companionable ; it might not be a model 
in manners or sentiment, but it understood ordinary weaknesses, 
and rather liked them, and in a very amiable way insisted on 
no unattainable standards. To those who worked for it it was 
indulgent, even generous ; it understood the average inclination 
to sloth in men, forgave it, overlooked it, and finally in public 
work did not shrink from regarding it with kindliness. The 
‘‘sojer’’? who recently entered such fields of political usefulness 
as a kind providence offers to the activities of disembodied can- 
didates was an example of a generous, friendly, and wholesome 
man who affected his district with undeviating devotion to his 
political interests. 'There were other men who, in less attractive 
and commendable ways, secured a constituency whose personal 
sympathy for Tammany Hall was the exact measure of their per- 
sonal attachment to some men or man. But this positive imperson- 
ation of Tammany Hall was a great source of strength to the 
organization. 

But some large portion of this extraordinary vote of confi- 
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dence in a machine which was being exposed day by day as the 
beneficiary of crime, was the consequence of far more alarming 
conditions. It meant the subservient attachment of men who 
were blind to the most glaring public atrocities, deaf to the in- 
telligent criticism of reformers, and defiant to the appeals and 
the warnings of common morality. It meant more. It meant a 
latent admiration for or indifference to crime, a real delight in 
its sustained prevalence and protection. It meant cynicism and 
contempt for professions and ideals of virtue and an absolute 
confidence in money as the ‘‘ best thing’’ in the world, to be 
won at all hazards, in all ways, and everywhere. It meant a 
degraded sense of public responsibility, and it accompanied a 
blunted appreciation of public needs, so that inefficiency in pub- 
lic office became as excusable as corruption. All this had an 
ever-widening influence upon the demands of the average unen- 
lightened and untraveled citizen. He had known nothing better 
than the government of New York, and the really noticeable 
improvement in its condition, brought about by a deepening in- 
tention on the part of Tammany Hall to advance the sanitary 
expression of the city, with all the ameliorations introduced into 
living by modern devices and the recent building develop- 
ments, seemed to him to indicate genuine progress, and he felt 
reasonably content with things as they were. He too had be- 
come so accustomed to the venality of politicians that the preva- 
lent sufferance of a moderate incapacity seemed tolerable as long 
as his taxes were not exorbitant, or did not seem so, and the city 
as he saw and knew it seemed peaceful and healthy. So lethargy 
finally entered into this vote, as well as sympathy and vicious- 
ness, and men were content to leave unchanged what they un- 
certainly thought might be changed for the worse. 

But the result, in spite of all the frantic efforts of Tammany 
Hall, its hypocritical appeals, its alliance with Rome, its pro- 
fessions of reform, its stealth, its jocose affectations of ease and 
confidence, its sneers, and its ingenuity, was an overwhelming 
verdict of condemnation. The effective agent was the Lexow 
investigation. The results of that inquiry were too startling, 
too intrepidly published not to act like an earthquake upon a 
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sleeping public. The public did leap to its feet, old affiliations 
were forgotten and repudiated, and the shelved voters who had 
been snoring in fancied metropolitan security were shaken from 
their hiding-places and rushed to the polls. The cry of 
‘“‘danger’’ was indeed sounded widely and incessantly. Good 
Government Clubs were started all over the city, and their 
organized efforts were effectual in keeping together all the 
antagonistic forces which were arrayed against Tammany and 
leading them solidly onward, upon the issue of two, and only two, 
local tickets, to a complete and memorable victory. Tammany 
took no heed of its own peril. It was too strangely infatuated 
with its past successes, too base in its estimate of the human 
heart in New York, and too lewdly free in its self-adulation. 
The part of policy was forgotten by it, and the real game of 
shrewdness which might have mitigated its defeat was poorly 
played. That game was to begin its own reform, to seize the 
implements of immolation from its torturers, and, following 
a wise maxim in religious teaching, pluck eye or hand from its 
infected body and cast them from it. Yet, perhaps its reluc- 
tance to sacrifice its friends might have been regarded as a 
lingering remnant of that virtue, which among men stands 
high, the heroism of fidelity in danger. It might have been 
so regarded if a closer scrutiny had not revealed the fact that 
Tammany had become pachyderm and stupidly bigoted, that it 
hated purity and progress, and that it felt that to be clever 
politically was to be mercenary and immoral. 

Finally, in looking at the circumstances and teachings of this 
election a final element, of much interest in its relations to the 
future, must be mentioned. It is the recrudescence of political 
philosophy as a study, a subject of reading and discussion among 
the classes of society here in New York City. Schools of politi- 
cal philosophy have been opened, one in connection with Colum- 
bia College ; monthlies devoted to these themes have been and 
are being issued, and a public series of discussions upon the 
ethics, mechanics, and chemistry of cities invites the contri- 
butions of all thinkers, experimenters, and experts in such topics. 
The examples of other cities, the legislative acts of the past, 
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the history of municipalities with the commingled topics of 
social purity, liquor control, police powers, judicial vigor, are 
being described, debated, and studied. With this is also grow- 
ing a local pride, a civic pride, which will regenerate the fallen 
aspirations of our citizens. And practical motives in a sane, 
practical, and helpful measure have entered this field of specu- 
lation and suggestion. The men who have begun to think of 
these things will naturally crave place in the public service, and 
in no other group of applicants is it probable that such ade- 
quate material could be found. This elevation of the type of 
public servant will be incalculably beneficial. Emoluments in 
office are often inviting, and we may expect that, as in the capi- 
tals of Europe, the future race of office-holders will present at 
least the semblance of culture. The men who were engaged in 
these studies, those whom they interested, those whom they in- 
structed, formed another compact and earnest group who insisted 
and worked for the overthrow of Tammany Hall. Such are the 
conclusions of an analysis of the election of November 6, 1894, 
in the city of New York. The details of that election in figures 
are the following : 


Governor. Lieut. Governor. 


Hill, Dem 126,554 | Lockwood, Dem... . . . 129,427 
Morton, Rep | Saxton, Rep 


Democratic plurality . . 2,795 Dem. plurality 


Judge Court of Appeals. Mayor New York City. 
Brown,Ind. ... .. . . 130,194 | Strong, Ind . . 151,452 
Haight 116,181 | Grant, Tam. . . 107,827 


Plurality 14,013 | Ind. plurality 


Recorder New York City. | Judge Superior Court. 


Goff, Ind... ... .. .155,800 | Beekman. ..... . . 149,748 
Smyth, Tam | "eUee . . a 


Ind. plurality ... . . 53,080 


| 

| Plurality 38,391 
Pt. Board of Aldermen. | 

| 


Jeroloman, Rep. ... . . 138,238 


Tamsen, Rep. ... . . . 143,966 
Peters, Tam 


Sohmer, Tam. ... .. . 109,531 
Rep. plurality ... .. 39,690 | Rep. plurality ... .. 34,485 


L. P. GRATAOAP. 





THE ADOPTED HOME OF THE HUN: A SOCIAL STUDY 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY WILLIAM FUTHEY GIBBONS. 


E ARE all familiar with the slums in these days, whether 
we have ever lived or labored in them or not. The 
flashlight, the vivid pen of a Riis, the eloquence of a Schauffler, 
aud the equally eloquent statistics of a Strong or a Loomis, have 
made us familiar with the lives of the other half, even though 
we never joined a college settlement or accompanied a slum- 
ming party. By reason of such graphic information, some of 
us have come to believe that the slums themselves are the cause 
of the sin and misery they contain, and we fancy that if the 
people who live in the blind alleys and filthy courts could have 
ample housing and helpful surroundings, could be paid fair 
wages for their work, could have proper religious and civil 
restraints thrown about them, much of their wickedness and all 
of their misery would disappear. 

The coal regions of Pennsylvania afford a good opportunity 
to study this question. Here was a highly civilized community 
to begin with. Here the wages are fair, although not high, 
when the danger to which the men are subjected is considered. 
Here land for building purposes is plentiful and the surround- 
ings are naturally the most healthful and beautiful. Here 
schools and churches abound. Into these coal-fields are gathered 
representatives from every nation of Europe, from Syria, China, 
India, and Japan, as well as from Africa. But especially have 
those who once followed Romulus and Attila made peace 
together long enough to invade this part of America, through 
the help of the Hungarian banker and the Italian padrone. 

To understand this state of affairs it will be necessary to go 
back a little. Since about the year 1878, soon after the great 
Strike, the thoughtful people in the coal-fields have been slowly 
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coming face to face with this new and perplexing phase of the 
labor problem. At that time individual coal operating had 
been mostly wrecked by the policy of the railroads and by the 
great strike which was the partial outcome of that policy. The 
leases for coal-lands fell into the hands of corporations allied to 
the railroads, and the mines have for the most part been 
operated by these companies ever since. Those were the palmy 
days of company script, company stores, and contract labor, 
when the company hired its men in Europe, encouraged them 
to live in company houses, compelled them to buy goods in the 
company store, and forced them to take their pay in company 
script, while in some cases they retained a part of the men’s 
wages for the company doctor and another part for the company 
priest. About that time the English, Welsh, and Irish who 
had been the workmen in the mines, were beginning to be 
Americanized and were disposed to assert themselves at the 
ballot-box and elsewhere. The great strike brought matters to 
a crisis. Partly as a measure of self-protection, partly as a 
means of revenge, perhaps, the coal companies began to import 
the patient, submissive, and oppressed denizens of Southern 
Europe, the Italian, and the Hungarian. 

The company’s immigration agent inserted the entering 
wedge. The Hun had found his way into what was to him a 
laborer’s paradise. At first having been brought, he after- 
wards came of his own accord. The guilelessness, willingness, 
and strength of these men made them at first exactly the 
laborers that the companies sought. Their conquerors had said 
of them in a former age, ‘‘to suffer injuries is their duty; to 
resent them is a crime worthy of punishment.’’ They would 
work for wages on which men of any other nationality, except- 
ing their Mongolian cousins, would starve to death. They 
were as obedient and docile as sheep; they were clannish 
and avoided labor organizations; they were economical and 
frugal; but they were unsanitary when sober and desperate 
when drunk. Besides this they sent most of their wages out of 
the country. Such are the men whom the providence of God 
and the cupidity of men have brought into our midst to be 
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assimilated by us as a nation and to be evangelized by us as 
Christians. 

The following table, gathered from the United States census 
reports, will show where these races have settled in this country 
in the largest numbers : 

Hungary. Poland. Italy. Russia. 
Whole number in United States . 62,425 147,440 182,580 182,644 

8 ‘© Pennsylvania . 24,901 25,191 24,662 17,315 

* “ “ New York. . .15,598 22,718 64,141 58,466 

u“ “ “ Tilinois . . . . 3,126 28,878 8,035 8,407 


“ -“ ‘© Michigan ... 687 15,669 3,088 11,889 
“ 6 ‘* Wisconsin. . . 486 17,660 1,123 2,279 


These people are not widely scattered throughout the states 
where they have settled. They are gathered within certain 
rather narrow limits, so that there is even now a congestion of 
foreign-speaking people in these localities, forming distinct com- 
munities. We have the greatest congestion of Hungarians and 
Poles in the limited area of the anthracite coal regions of the 
Schuylkill and Wyoming Valleys of Pennsylvania. For ex- 
ample, in Luzerne County there were in 1890 over 5,000 Hun- 
garians and nearly 7,500 Poles, being nearly as many Poles as 
there were in New York City and Chicago together, and as 
many Hungarians as there were in the whole state of Ohio. 
These two nationalities comprised one fifth of the foreign-born 
population of Luzerne County, and one tenth of the whole pop- 
ulation of the county. Since the taking of the census, in spite 
of hard times and remigration, the number of Huns, Poles, and 
Italians has materially increased. A community which under a 
reign of terror suffered the loss of so many lives as were sacri- 
ficed a score of years ago by the Molly Maguires in this part of 
Pennsylvania, may well be apprehensive when a lawless foreign 
population congests in plague spots without the healing salve of 
church or school. The great trouble is that the salve is at pres- 
ent so thinly spread in any community and in many it is not ap- 
plied at all. 

These races are found for the most part in villages and towns 
which cluster along the narrow valleys beside the coal breakers. 
In some places the whole town is given up to the Hungarians. 
Where the towns are old, or where the houses are of that va- 
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riety of barracks known as ‘‘company houses,’’ these towns are 
veritable slums, although situated on the tops of the mountains 
or in valleys naturally most salubrious. It is the people who 
make the slums as well as the slums that make the slum popu- 
lation. There are old stone houses in certain districts, which 
were at one time used as mule barns, which have been refitted 
for the occupancy of these foreigners by the companies. And 
the tenants had to submit. But the influence of their surround- 
ings has not depressed the moral tone of these immigrants so 
much as they have lowered the moral tone of the communities 
into which they have come. The first influx of these laborers 
into any given community marks a distinct drop toward bar- 
barism. The streets fill with garbage; the boarding-houses fill 
long past the last degree of comfort ; the English language be- 
comes an unknown tongue. The Sunday after pay-day brings 
out the worst features. The saloons are filled with drinking 
men and the town becomes a pandemonium. The boarding- 
houses are the scenes of brawls and murder over the barrels of 
beer and the buckets of polenka. Small wonder that of the 
original inhabitants every one who can moves out and the com- 
munity becomes a law unto itself. In some villages hardly a 
handful of voters remains. Of the foreigners some one man a 
little more powerful than the rest becomes a sort of “‘king”’ 
among his fellows, and a policy of absolute subjection, tempered 
with assassination, rules the community. Sometimes it is the 
‘‘king’’ who is assassinated, sometimes the subject. The laws 
of the state are seldom appealed to except when some constable 
or detective becomes the prosecutor, and even then the alien 
community unites to shield rather than to bring to justice the 
guilty party. 

It must not be supposed that this happensevery day. For the 
most part quarrels are rather infrequent, and the men sit about 
peacefully enough when off work, or loll from the upper win- 
dows of their boarding-houses, idly smoking their iron pipes; 
but when crazed with liquor, as described above, and fired by 
some Old World political grudge, or frightened by the efforts to 
capture them by some officer of the law which they do not un- 


‘ 
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derstand, they will slay like demons, fighting friends and foes 
alike. In these battles it seldom happens that any one but a 
Hungarian is hurt. If such is the case, itis almost always by 
accident. When once the battle is over the community settles 
down again to its ordinary work, without making any effort to 
avenge such slaughter, until the next spree rouses their wrath. 
If the survivors be approached and urged to call in the law, they 
will grunt expressively and remark with more or less distinct- 
ness, ‘‘ Dead Hungari no good.’”’ Perhaps their whole course of 
conduct is only the modern working out of an old Slavonic 
proverb which says, ‘‘ Fear God little; and as for the govern- 
ment, do not know that it exists.’ The Slav has had so little 
chance to forget the government for the last few centuries that, 
when he gets out of range of the ever-present gens d’arme so fa- 
mniliar in his native village and comes to the land where the 
constable whom he may have helped to elect spends his time 
loafing in the cigar store or the saloon, he fancies that he can do 
what he pleases and that nobody will hinder. 

It is startling to see what a slight value is put upon human 
life in such a community. A partially successful attempt was 
recently made on the Wilkes-Barre mountain to blow up with 
dynamite a shanty containing within its narrow confines between 
fifty and sixty Hungarians. This fiendish outrage may have 
been committed by Italians and may have been perpetrated for 
revenge as the culmination of a long series of acts of hostility 
between these two races; but robbery was the only apparent 
motive, from the fact that the bodies of the dead and the house, 
which the Slavs abandoned in their terror, were stripped of valu- 
ables. If the battery used to explode the dynamite cartridges 
had worked successfully, exploding four cartridges, as planned, 
instead of but one, not one person could possibly have escaped 
alive. As it was, five persons perished and seven were wounded, 
the Slavonic inhabitants fled in terror, and no arrests have yet 
been made. The thieves obtained perhaps $300 ! 

This sort of frantic butchery stirred a thrill of horror even in 
the breast of the most hardened detective; but an ordinary 
murder, to which there are no English-speaking witnesses and no 
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clews, passes almost without comment. Not long ago an Arabian 
peddler was found stabbed to death and robbed in a dangerous 
suburb of a city of 40,000 inhabitants in the coal regions. The 
incident was dismissed by the best and most enterprising morn- 
ing paper of the city in exactly five lines. Nothing further has 
ever appeared concerning the matter. This was not because of 
any carelessness on the part of the police, but because of the 
impossibility of obtaining either news or evidence among the 
foreigners who inhabit that part of the city. 

If these tragedies of injustice are too bloody, then the follow- 
ing sample of comedy may serve to illustrate the majestic 
workings of the law: Scene—The untidy street of a coal 
mining village. Time—Pay-day. Dramatis Persone—John 
Krzyanski, a Hun; Mike Mulherrin, a justice of the peace; 
Patrick Laferty, a constable; Gustav Schwab, a saloon-keeper ; 
Bernard O’Boyle, the prosecutor; witnesses and spectators, 
especially spectators. Enter John Krzyanski and Bernard 
O’Boyle from opposite sides. O’Boyle, who is fighting drunk, 
staggers against the Hun. 

‘*Hello, John, you fight?”’ 

Krzyanski (retreating)—‘‘No! Me no like fight.” 

O’ Boyle—‘‘You no fight? Then come, you stand treat!’’ 
(Catches him by the coat and drags him toward Schwab’s saloon. ) 

Krzyanski—‘“‘No! No! Treat him take too much money. 
Me keep money; send old country; get frau.”’ 

O’ Boyle—‘‘ You no treat! Then take that and go back to yer 
own country, ye dirty blackguard, for sthealin’ the bread out o’ 
an honest workin’ man’s mouth! An’ take that an’ that!”’ 

Krzyanski tries to run away and falls. Enter Constable 
Laferty, who arrests the Hun for disturbing the peace and takes 
him before ’Squire Mulherrin. O’ Boyle appears as prosecutor, 
charging that John Krzyanski struck him and forced him to 
defend himself. The justice fines Krzyanski ten dollars and 
costs. After this is paid Krzyanski departs and the justice, the 
constable, the prosecutor, and the witnesses retire to Schwab’s 
saloon to drink up the fine and the fees. 

This is not the only way in which the Hun is wronged. At 
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the company store, where he is obliged to buy, in many cases 
he must pay more than the same goods can be bought for in 
other places. In the mines he is often overcharged for powder 
and squibs by dishonest officials, who pocket the proceeds of 
their dishonesty. He is blackmailed in various petty ways by 
English-speaking miners, who ‘‘borrow’’ mine supplies and 
never repay. What wonder that the Hun learns to hate the 
company store and to do his own store-keeping when he can! 
What wonder that he learns to buy goods on credit and sell 
them for cash and then move away to another village and 
change his name! 

Especially is the Hun learning to do his own saloon-keeping. 
Every year at the proper term of court a large number of liquor 
licenses are transferred by parties bearing Irish or German 
names to men whose names are unmistakably Slavonic. 

Politics are always closely allied with the saloon. The Hun 
is getting even with us with a vengeance; he has gone into 
politics. We have already looming over us in some communi- 
ties the shadow of the coming Hungarian political boss. Only 
a local boss as yet, a ‘‘king’’ who can influence a score or so of 
votes, but bosses can be trusted to grow. In every list of 
honorary vice-presidents at the great political meetings promi- 
nent places are given to men bearing such names as Arsenius 
Tsrnoievitch or Kubo Zlotlorzinski. The compact communi- 
ties in the coal regions and the clannishness of these foreigners 
make it easy for the politician to ‘‘work’”’ his followers as 
voters. Just as the Huns were brought into the country, in the 
first instance through no foresight of their own but by the 
greed of corporations, so they have been brought into politics 
through the schemes of corrupt politicians. Now they are no 
longer content to hunt up the undecipherable and unpronounce- 
able directions on their letters from the glass cases where the 
despairing postmasters have stuck the letters for identification, 
but they are demanding that men of their own race shall be 
appointed as postmasters. This request has been granted in 
some cases. They are also electing their own justices of the 
peace. This is not wonderful, considering the hard experience 
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they have had at the hands of various squires, who have re- 
garded them as legitimate plunder. 

Here, then, is the field. The first stage of camping out in 
the company’s house under the sway of the boarding-boss has been 
passed, and the people are beginning to own their houses and to 
settle permanently. Many have shown themseives decent, law- 
abiding citizens, as far as they understand the law. Some are 
educated or professional men; some, alas! are professional 
criminals. Many are rude or lawless peasants, who came to 
this country to avoid the army or to escape from debts. They 
are beginning to have their own builders, store-keepers, under- 
takers, and priests. Some of their business men have grown 
wealthy. These Slavonic races cannot be called ignorant. They 
may be ignorant of our institutions and alien to our American 
type of civilization, but they are not illiterate. It is almost im- 
possible, even among the rude, unskilled laborers, to find a man 
who cannot read his native language. 

But the problem of the second generation is already upon us. 
The parents having escaped from the stringent school laws of 
the Old Worid, have misapplied their new-found liberty to put 
their children to work as early as they please that they may the 
sooner pay the installments on houses or furniture. Very few of 
the children go to the public schools. In the larger cities where 
there are congregations large enough to warrant it there are 
parochial schools, but these are not as a rule either well kept or 
well attended. For the most part educational and humanizing 
influences must come from Americans. They will not thank me 
for saying so, and yet it is true that for years to come Christian- 
izing influences must come from the same source. So long as the 
people as a whole are poor, shy, and divided into factions they 
cannot be expected to do much to help themselves along these 
lines. 

What they have done for themselves in religious matters 
would almost appeal to our American sense of humor if it were 
not so pathetic. We call them all alike Hungarians or Slavs or 
Poles, but there are German, Russian, and Austrian Poles, and 
even those who come from the same district represent various dif- 
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ferent and antagonistic races. When it comes to building a church 
they will probably all unite at first, but having no strong pater- 
nal government back of the church organization to keep the 
peace, a quarrel is almost inevitable. Sooner or later in almost 
every church congregation some difficulty arises over some Old 
World political matter or some question of state church polity 
which we Americans cannot understand, which ends in blows or 
perhaps in bloodshed. Priests have been assaulted at the altar 
while in the midst of their sacred duties and driven from the 
church, while their supporters have been dragged out for further 
vengeance or left for dead within the walls of the holy place. 
Our attitude toward the Hun has changed more than once. 
At first our manner of treating these people was one of sus- 
picion. We regarded their coming as a continuation of the 
invasion of the barbarians. They were the objects of some 
injustice and much misunderstanding. We found it as hard to 
comprehend their point of view as they did to understand ours. 
Then we grew indifferent to them and contented ourselves with 
putting up signs in their own language, warning them to keep 
off the grass and to behave like decent creatures in our railroad 
cars. At the present time there is a disposition on the part of 
the better class of people in the community to look with greater 
favor on them. Efforts have been made to elevate and instruct 
them both religiously and morally. Kindergartens have been 
established and night schools opened, in which the children are 
taught manners and morals and the older persons are taught 
English and some of the rudiments of self-government. Never- 
theless we are not beginning to do what we ought for the Hun 
and we are not doing what we ought for ourselves. Our attitude 
must change a good deal more, if the slums are not to multiply 
at our doors. But this is a large question. 
WILLIAM F. GIBBONS. 





IS PROSPERITY IN SIGHT ? 


VIEWS OF VARIOUS FINANCIERS. 


be the last year there has been a great deal of talk 
about the death of the hard times and a revival of 
business prosperity. Subsequent events have largely shown 
these prognostications to be premature. 

Within the last few weeks, however, there has been such a 
unanimous change for the better and the business people of New 
York have taken on such a hopeful look that to the careful 
business student it seems as if the commercial millennium were 
at hand. Interviews with the ablest business and financial 
minds of the metropolis have been gathered on the subject. 
They speak for themselves, as follows : 

Washington E. Connor, who represents large Wall Street 
interests, said : 

‘“‘There can be no question but business in every direction is 
improving, and that the outlook is very promising. It is not 
the silver lining that appears in the cloud, but the cloud has 
utterly passed away; the advance in the prices of iron, cotton, 
and grain represents so much additional wealth for the whole 
country. The advance in wages, which is perhaps as striking 
as that in any other commodity, is also an excellent test of the 
times. That advance represents the immediate benefit which 
labor is getting from the changed situation, a benefit which in 
turn makes the consumption of the country greater in the end. 

‘« While the change since last February has thus far been very 
great, I believe it would be even greater and more permanent 
had it not been for the silver agitation in the West. People in 
this country know that it is simply impossible to pass any free 
silver law during Cleveland’s administration, but this is how the 
injury of all this agitation is done: Foreigners, who are not so 
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well acquainted with our political situation, are influenced by 
the continued agitation of the subject, and it prevents them 
from sending to this country the amount of money which we 
would otherwise have from them. When foreigners buy Ameri- 
can securities freely that money enables the various corporations 
in their turn to buy equipment, and to make large expenditures 
for supplies and general improvements. These purchases in- 
crease the business of the various manufacturing industries 
whose owners are also compelled to employ more hands and to 
give better wages. One interest thus depends upon another, and 
all stand or fall together. The corporations are perhaps the 
first to suffer; they understand how important it is that this 
country should maintain its credit and its character, and so have 
the benefit of foreign capital. 

‘‘T have great faith in the common sense of the masses of the 
American people, when they have had their attention once called 
to the true situation, and this, I am glad to say, is now being 
done by the advocates of sound currency and by the press op- 
posed to free silver. Our continued prosperity depends upon 
the success of this course, and it is gratifying to know that every 
contingent interest has become awakened, and what is more, 
every interest has demonstrated before its eyes the fallacy of 
disturbing the even flow of the currents of trade. The farmer 
has learned that grain could go up without having silver legis- 
lation ; the business man has seen his receipts increase pleas- 
antly under our present system ; there is more demand for the 
necessaries of life at the corner grocery ; the laborer has seen 
that wages can advance without free silver, and, in fact, the 
masses are beginning to realize that arguments heretofore used, 
that without adjustment of the silver question the country could 
not prosper, were false and without foundation; the masses are 
also beginning to realize that more than nine tenths of the whole 
business of this country is transacted on a basis of credit and of 
confidence, while only a very small portion is effected through 
the actual handing over of cash of any kind, whether gold or 
silver. Therefore, if we had four times the amount of cash in 
circulation that we have to-day, it would not prevent hard times 
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or obviate business depression, unless we had an abiding confi- 
dence established at the same time. 

‘One has only to look at the enormous financial operations of 
England and the small amount of gold upon which they are 
based to appreciate how far the vital element of confidence is 
necessary toward producing and making permanent this revival 
in trade, in wages, and in the transaction of all American busi- 
ness affairs. Without this feeling of confidence there can be no 
security, and in the absence of it the present return of prosperity 
must be ephemeral and transient. England’s reputation for sound 
financial views is the very foundation stone upon which her im- 
mense commercial greatness rests, and let it be once understood 
that we in the United States are as firm as England, and our in- 
fluence would be as great as hers, if not greater, in the commer- 
cial world to-day. I believe that the silver craze will soon come 
to an end, and when it does I feel sure there will be such an out- 
pouring of foreign capital into this country that we will all see 
better times and a greater increase in business than we have ever 


experienced since this government has been in existence.’’ 
WASHINGTON E. CONNOR. 


JOHN CLAFLIN’S IDEAS. 

‘Business is, Iam glad to say, improving every day, and we 
look forward to a better fall this year than at any time since 
1892. Great corporations and manufacturers are inclined to 
make more liberal expenditures and feel actuated by a desire to 
come to the rescue of the country. The prosperity that has 
now set in seems permanent, too, and will be the certain anti- 
dote to the free silver movement, which is pretty certain to cure 
itself. When the farmer in the North gets a better price for his 
grain and the farmer in the South fifty per cent of an advance 
for his cotton, he will not give much heed to the nostrums of 
the free silver men. We have nothing to fear from this source ; 
things were not better for years and every matter is sure to 
come right in the end.”’ 

JOHN CLAFLIN. 
WILLIAM P. ST. JOHN. 
‘‘To my thinking, the alleged era of prosperity is not in sight. 
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We have had and are still having recoveries from extreme de- 
pression with some advances in wages from figures that were 
below a living scale. But signs of exhausted recuperation 
appear already with a decided lull in at least three important 
branches of our manufacturing industries. Cheap talk of 
higher prices for iron mentions also new trusts and proposed 
combinations among iron men which are usually in restraint of 
trade rather than harbingers of widening prosperity. The 
great staples of wheat and cotton having been depressed beyond 
reason, and rebounding naturally have been advanced specu- 
latively to prices equally unreasonable, but at atime when the 
farmer and planter are not benefited. 

‘Both of these staples are now threatened with a new de- 
moralization in market with consequently poor returns to the 
producers for the incoming crops. The present money market 
in New York—2} per cent per annum for five months strictly 
prime commercial paper—is not the prognostication of an era of 
prosperity. On the contrary, it is the seal upon the proof of a 
new sacrifice of the little prosperity that appears. It betokens 
a lack of profit to borrowers in any use of money and presages 
such prices as discourage buyers of merchandise for a future 
market. Therefore, the silver lining is wanting from the cloud, 
and is neither here nor even in sight. 

‘*As grounds for my impression that the reopening of our 
mints to silver is essential to an era of even moderate but con- 
tinuing prosperity, I remark as follows: The prices that are 
governed by the volume of current money are normal prices. 
Scarcity, on the one hand, or superabundance, on the other 
hand, of any commodity relative to the demand for it will 
yield abnormal price for that commodity. Scarcity, abnormally 
high price; superabundance, abnormally low price. Which is 
to say that price means money. What is its price means how 
much money for it. Hence a normal quantity of any com- 
modity relative to the demand for it will afford a high price 
or alow price for that commodity according to the scarcity or 
the abundance of money. Our normal price of wheat—the 
price upon which as a fulcrum our scale of prices for wheat 
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Swings up or down—is set absolutely by the volume of our 
current money. Therefore, if we enlarge the volume of money 
as by a reopening of our mints to silver we shall raise the 
normal price of all commodities. 

‘¢ Hence, aS we are conspicuously a nation of producers, our 
national prosperity is favored by enlarging the volume of money 
so as to increase the prices of what we produce. To reopen our 
mints to silver is thus to put a premium upon production rather 
than upon consumption, and to bestow upon the producer a 
liberal share of the wealth for which our consumers are thus 
debtors. When such is done we may see an era of prosperity 
that has come to stay.’’ 

WILLIAM P. St. JOHN. 


GEORGE GUNTON. 


‘‘The present revival of trade is the result of causes the op- 
posite of which created the depression which began early in 
1892. Capital is very heroic when it feels perfectly safe, but it 
is the most cowardly thing on earth with uncertainty or danger 
in sight. 

‘“‘There are two important facts that explain the changes of 
industrial confidence. One occurred in 1892, and the other in 
1894. In 1892 both legislative and executive departments of 
the federal government passed into the hands of a new party. 
This of itself would not necessarily have exercised any particu- 
lar influence but for the fact that the specific object of the new 
administration was radically to change the revenue system, which 
everybody knew would disrupt existing industrial and business 
relations. This certainty of industrial disturbance created un- 
certainty in business everywhere. The immediate effect, there- 
fore, was cancellation of orders ; closing of factories, mines, and 
furnaces ; discharge of laborers and savage reduction of wages 
all along the line until what was first a panic settled down into 
a sullen, widespread industrial depression. Until the fall of 
1894, no new industrial event had occurred to change the cur- 
rent and break the monotony of solemn depression. The 
election of 1894 was an emphatic, unequivocal reversal of 
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the election of 1892, and, consequently, set exactly opposite 
forces into operation. 

‘For the same reason that the election of 1892 destroyed busi- 
ness confidence by assuring anti-tariff, and, consequently, business 
disrupting legislation, the election of 1894 gave the assurance 
that all such disturbing legislation should stop, and at once created 
confidence. Assoon as this assurance became a settled conviction 
capitalists, who had been afraid to invest a dollar in a new en- 
terprise or in any way project industry beyond the narrowest 
limits compatible with not incurring greater loss, began to take 
a hopeful view of the immediate future. This confidence 
steadily increased with the certainty that the election was a per- 
manent event, and railroads and other industries which had 
been static for several years began to take advantage of the low 
price of labor, and made ready to extend operations with the 
certainty that a return of prosperity would soon be at hand. 
Hence it is that the iron industry shows the greatest revival of 
activities. It is not that there is an actual greater demand for 
railroad facilities, but the certainty that there will be in the near 
future warrants the preparation for it. 

‘‘In proof that this revival is not the result of increased home 
consumption but of anticipation of future prosperity, much of 
it is being carried on by borrowing money from abroad through 
the sale of American securities. And the possibility of selling 
American securities is again the result not of the business now 
being done, but of the certainty of returning prosperity. 

“The rise of wages is a necessary part of this returning con- 
fidence and preparation for business revival, but you will 
observe that though the increase of wages is somewhat general, 
the amount of the increase is very slight. In most cases five, 
and only in a very few ten per cent, whereas the reductions 
were fifteen, twenty, and not infrequently twenty-five per cent.’’ 


GEORGE GUNTON. 
FREDERIC R. COUDERT. 


“T proceed to answer your questions, but without the slightest 
claim that my opinion upon the subjects named by you can be of 
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any value whatever to the public. Still, such as they are you 
are welcome to them. 

‘¢‘ As to the prospect of better times. Of course, the prospect 
is there, and the whole country is beginning to feel the benefit 
and the exhilaration that grow out of general hopefulness. We 
have emerged, apparently, from the slough of despond, and are 
looking at the future with an optimistic eye. This only proves 
that a great country like ours cannot be kept down for an 
indefinite period, but will reassert itself and will administer in 
one season the needed tonics to its own body. But it is only 
just and prudent to add that we have not yet laid any deep 
foundation for improvement in business. We want good crops 
in the South and in the West, and we want them gathered into 
our barns. So far, they exist only in faith, but alas! Faith is 
the evidence of things unseen, and those you cannot sell to 
foreign markets. Still, the wheat crop ought to be fairly secure, 
providential rains have made whole states emerge from de- 
spondency, and our people as a whole are throwing care to the 
winds. We shall have better times, because we are bound to 
have them, and because we feel satisfied that sullen fortune has 
wearied herself out, and is tired of persecuting us with drouths 
and storms and tornadoes, sultry winds, and mischievous 
strikes. 

‘“‘The policy of the West to make better times should be to 
encourage eastern and foreign capital. Now, capital is not to 
be bullied or scared into submission. It is as bashful and timid 
as a blushing girl in her teens, and a coarse word or threat or 
any brutality of treatment will scare it away at a rate of speed 
that no bird in its flight can ever equal. The West seems to 
forget at times that it is closely wedded to the East; that each 
needs the other, and that jealousy of the bloated bondholders of 
the East has become an anachronism. The men who, when 
boys, have gone to public schools know that one member of the 
body cannot suffer without involving the whole, and that to dam 
up the enriching fountains of gold that flow from the East is 
simply suicide. And, above all, the West should remember 
that capital thrives on confidence and stability. It must have 
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perfect faith in the integrity of those that handle it, and if it 
believes that any large class of our people is ready to tamper 
with its promise or connive at evasion or suffer the sacred obli- 
gation of a promise to be frittered away, then capital will make 
its exit, and prosperity with it. 

‘We cannot afford to disregard European opinion in treating 
affairs, whether that opinion meets with our views or not. As 
individuals dealing in great communities to their mutual satis- 
faction must be tolerant of each other’s opinions, so must it be 
with nations. Of course, we know more than all Europe com- 
bined—that goes without saying—but until we have had an 
opportunity by gentle treatment and confidence to dispel 
European errors, whatever they may be, we must humor them 
to the best of our ability. There are many dealers in the great 
centers of the European continent who fear that we may some 
day break faith with them. We should be careful that no 
slipshod expression of petulant irritation shall encourage such a 
heresy. Let us keep our name untarnished even by suspicion, 
and the rest will follow.” 

F. R. CoUDERT. 











THE CIVIC OUTLOOK. 


A department devoted to notes and comments concerning affairs of in- 
terest to intelligent and patriotic citizens. Communications relating 
to local and other efforts for the improvement of governmental and 
social conditions, on the part of individuals or Municipal Reform, 
Good Government, Law and Order, and similar organizations, in- 
cluding ethical and religious efforts for the promotion of good citi- 
zenship, are especially invited. 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP PHILADELPHIA.—The Christian League has 

ACTIVITIES. completed its organization and is to secure a 

charter. One of its chief objects is ‘‘to confer and 

act in concert with the civil authorities in all the matters which may 

promote the moral and physical welfare of the people.’’? Rev. George 

D. Baker, D.D., is president and George Griffiths chairman of the 
executive committee. 

LOovUISVILLE.—Under the efficient and energetic direction of F. N. 
Hartwell (A. I. C.), president, the Good City Government Club has 
entered upon an active campaign, with plans for organization in all 
wards and precincts. The members of the board of control will be 
chairmen of the ward meetings, and each precinct will have a precinct 
chairman to preside at precinct meetings. The precincts will be under 
the supervision of the ward committees, the ward committees under 
the supervision of the board of control, and neither will take any 
action in conflict with the constitution, by-laws, and declaration of 
purposes of the club. 


New YorkK.—The Advisory Committee of the Good Government 
Clubs has adopted the following resolution : 

‘* WHEREAS, Home rule is the foundation of good government, and 
is the cardinal principle of the good government movement in the city 
of New York, 

‘t Resolved, That the subject of excise regulations, as far as each mu- 
nicipality, town, and village is concerned, should be relegated to 
the control of the citizens of such locality, and that they should 
have the final decision of the entire question, including the 
right to determine whether the sale of liquor, wines, and beer should 
be permitted at all, and if so,on what terms and conditions and at 
what times. 

‘“‘ Resolved, That in accordance with the foregoing resolution, the 
citizens of New York should be permitted to vote upon and decide the 
question whether or not liquor, wines, and beer may be sold on 
Sunday. 

“Resolved, That the foregoing resolutions be referred to each Good 
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Government Club in the confederation for discussion and ratification 
at the earliest possible date.’’ 


NEw JERSEY.—Political depravity has of recent years made inroads 
upon public virtue which will require patient and persistent efforts on 
the part of good citizens to repair. The following item, one of a num- 
ber selected from the report of the New Jersey legislature’s Committee 
of Investigation, is painfully significant : 

‘Tn the furnishing of coal, lumber, and other supplies for the state 
house there was deliberate systematic swindling. Quantities and prices 
were falsely raised, goods being billed to the state and paid for that 
were never furnished ; large percentages were added to bills, sometimes 
undoubtedly for the benefit of state officers, at other times, possibly, 
for the benefit of the dealer. The state was by the collusion of bidders 
and others made to pay $1,350 for a flag-pole and flag on the state house. 
By the collusion of a state comptroller and in the face of the protest of 
other state officers against the waste, the state paid $21,847 for the con- 
struction of pigeon-holes and similar appliances which could readily 
have been obtained for $7,500, and still have afforded a liberal profit to 
the maker.”’ 


PHILADELPHIA.—"Our Civic and Religious Duties toward the 
Immigrant Population of the United States’? was the subject of a 
stirring address by Rev. D. G. McMillan, D.D., before a recent meeting 
of the Presbyterian Social Union. 


CONDUCT OF EDWARD T. DEVINE, Ph.D., president of the Ameri- 
ELECTIONS. can Society for the Extension of University Teaching, 

and member A. I. C. Corps of Lecturers, has gathered 
and published in The Citizen, of Philadelphia, valuable information as 
to the conduct of elections in several cities, as follows: 9 

“Voting According to Law.—In theory our government is based 
upon the will of the people. Its whole machinery is in the hands of 
persons chosen directly or indirectly by the electors. It is funda- 
mentally important, therefore, that voting should be according to law, 
and that the returns of election officers should be in accordance with 
the facts of the voting. To insure these results the greatest possible 
care must be taken that those who are entitled to vote should not be 
prevented from doing so; that those who do not possess the right 
should not be allowed to exercise it, and that supervisors of elections 
should be honest and intelligent men, subject to all practicable checks 
upon their conduct. 

“Registry Lists.—The use of registry lists is the ordinary device for 
informing election officers as to who has a right to vote. They are 
employed for this purpose in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, but the way in which they are prepared and used in these 
cities is not the same. The system in Philadelphia does not appear 
to be as good as in the other places named. We venture to say that it 
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is so imperfect that it is a question whether a transfer from one party 
to another of enough votes to make important changes in the con- 
trol of the municipality would be reflected in the returns. There 
are about 1,000 election divisions in this city. If, in each division, 
an average of five votes, cast for one party, were counted for the 
other side, or ten illegal votes were allowed, there might be an error of 
10,000 in the return of the total vote. It is true that in Philadelphia 
there is not much probability that a qualified elector will be prevented 
from casting his ballot, but the door is wide open for illegal voting. 

“Registry Methods.—In New York the registry lists are compiled by 
officers appointed by the police commissioners. In each precinct there 
are four registration officers, who are also inspectors of elections. Not 
more than two can belong to the same political party. In Chicago the 
Board of Election Commissioners selects three persons for each 
election division, who serve as registering officers and judges of 
elections. They cannot all belong to the same party; they must be 
householders, citizens of the United States, able to read and write 
English, skilled in the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, of good 
understanding and capable, and they cannot hold any other office, 
national, state, or local. In Boston there is a Board of Registrars, 
consisting of the city clerk and three other persons—appointed by the 
mayor, with the consent of the aldermen ; not more than two members 
of the board can belong to the same party. This board appoints for 
each ward four assistant registrars, who cannot all be of the same 
party. In Philadelphia the registration officers, called assessors, are 
elected, one for each division ; there is no educational qualification, and 
each assessor necessarily belongs to the dominant party in his division. 

‘*Hlection Registers.—In New York the boundaries of all election 
precincts and the location of the places of registration and revision 
are publicly advertised and can be found in an official publication, 
The City Record. In Chicago the Board of Election Commissioners 
must advertise the registration, and print the completed register, 
arranged by streets and numbers, to meet all demands. Upon applica- 
tion a copy is given to any resident. In Boston lists are prepared for 
every precinct, giving each building in the city which is used as a 
residence, in the order in which it stands—with the names, ages, and 
the occupations of the persons residing in it, on the first day of May, 
who have been assessed for a poll tax. These lists are printed in 
pamphlet form for public distribution. In Philadelphia there is no 
publication of the registration lists or of division boundaries for 
general distribution. The list for each division is to be found before 
elections on the door of the voting place, or in the case of a temporary 
polling booth, at the assessor’s house, but there is no ready way of find- 
ing out where the voting place is or the boundaries of the division. 

‘“‘ Registration Methods.—_In New York the registration begins four 
weeks, in Chicago five weeks, and in Boston nine weeks before elec- 
tion. In all of these cities the lists can be corrected up to within two 
weeks of the day of voting. In Philadelphia the lists for the Novem- 
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ber election are made nearly six months in advance, and the day for 
correction in the case of both the November and the February elections 
is two months before election day. 

‘‘In New York the registering boards sit four days, each of which, 
except the first, is a day of revision. Electors must appear personally 
before the boards. The same is true for Chicago, except that the last 
session is solely for revision. In Boston the registry list is based upon 
that of the poll tax assessors, who make a house to house visitation, 
but no name can go upon the registry list unless it appears upon the 
voting list for the previous year, or the bearer of the name personally 
appears before a registration board and proves his qualifications, which 
include his ability to read and write. In all of the above cities the 
revision of the lists is guarded with scrupulous care and is made by 
boards, the members of which belong to different parties. They are 
also furnished with the names of persons deceased since the last election. 

“In Philadelphia the revision of lists is conducted by the same per- 
sons who prepared them. Each list is corrected by one man. There is 
no provision for informing him as to the names of persons who have 
died in his division. As an illustration of the character of the Phila- 
delphia registration lists it may be noted that before the November 
election of last year about 3,000 names were struck from the assessor’s 
lists, merely as a matter of mutual agreement between party leaders. 
One of the names registered happened to be that of a pug dog. 

“Registry Revisions.—In Chicago and Boston the acts of the local 
boards are subject to revision by a general board. In New York, 
Chicago, and Boston, no vote is received from a person whose name is 
not on the registry list. In Philadelphia any man who takes an oath 
as to his qualifications and is vouched for by a qualified elector of his 
division is allowed to vote. 

‘In the three cities which we have taken for purposes of comparison 
the election officers who superintend the polls in each precinct and 
count the vote, are appointed, and cannot be all of one party. In 
Philadelphia these officers are elected and in a large number of election 
divisions they may all belong to one party. An analysis of the votes 
in the different divisions shows that this is frequently possible. 

“It is idle to persuade men to express certain opinions at the polls if 
illegal voting and dishonest counting be an easy matter. Honest men 
may differ as to the wisdom of supporting one party or the other. 
There are many things which touch politics, or are touched by politics, 
in regard to which good citizens have different ethical standards, but 
there can be only one opinion among reputable men, whatever their 
party, as to the duty of guarding the ballot-box with all possible care.” 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS The noble influence exerted by the Y. 
AND M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. in the de- 
GOOD CITIZENSHIP. velopment of the highest qualities of 


character, has not yet had a due measure 


of public appreciation. 
The persistent and pervasive power wielded by these organizations 
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has always been indirectly contributory to the promotion of good citizen- 
ship. But until very recently no general efforts to make these associa- 
tions directly contributory to this result have been attempted. Obvi- 
ously it is not the province of such organizations to engage in any 
activities looking to the promulgation of partisan political views or in- 
tended to inure to the benefit of any particular party organization. 
It is probable that the hesitation, hitherto, to give any large degree of 
attention to the citizenship side of the Christian life has been due to 
the fear that in attempting this there would be danger of introducing 
divisive issues. The fact that efforts properly put forth are not at- 
tended by this danger has been so clearly proven by the experience of 
the last few years, and the need of summoning all the forces of Chris- 
tianity for the reénforcement of right influences in politics and gov- 
ernment is so obvious, that there is now a general willingness on the 
part of these influential bodies to adopt suitable means by which they 
shall become directly helpful in elevating the standard of citizenship. 
It is clearly evident that they can but accomplish this result by influ- 
ences which shall lead those under their influence to rightly appreci- 
ate the responsibility of citizenship ; which shall help to qualify them 
for the intelligent discharge of civic duties, and which shall cause 
them to carry into the activities of citizenship the unselfish devotion 
to truth and justice in all things which should be the distinguishing 
characteristic of the God-fearing citizen. 

That work for the uplifting of the standards of citizenship may be 
harmoniously conducted by the adherents of all political parties and 
religious creeds, has been most clearly demonstrated by the ten years’ 
entirely successful experience of the American Institute of Civics. 
This national institute, in connection with its Christian Citizenship 
Department, now seeks the codperation of all Christian associations in 
the great work to which it is devoted. 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION CLASSES IN Civics.—The Institute asks 
the officers of associations—young women’s as well as young men’s— 
to invite the formation of volunteer classes in civics, composed of those 
who are willing to devote some of their time, however little, to the 
study and discussion, from the Christian point of view, of affairs of 
vital present concern to the welfare of government and to the best in- 
terests of society, locally and generally. The first aim sought is the 
promotion of serious thought as to the duties of the Christian citizen. 
Such thought may be depended upon to evoke the plans of procedure 
and the activities which will enable these associations to contribute 
mightily to the betterment of civic and social conditions. 


PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR, D.D., of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, member of the Institute’s Advisory Faculty and Corps of 
Lecturers, and whose able conduct of the department of civics in the 
Young Men’s Era has given him a favorable introduction to association 
members everywhere, has consented to give the Institute especial assist- 
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ance in its efforts to secure the codperation of the associations in work 
of the character indicated. More definite statements as to plans are 
being prepared with his aid, and will be shortly ready for distribution. 
It is proposed that classes, or circles, wherever even a few members are 
willing to accept the proposal, be formed as auxiliaries ; for example, 
“Mt. Hermon Y. M.C. A. Auxiliary, American Institute of Civics.” 
The relation of these auxiliaries to the Institute will be wholly volun- 
tary, and will not involve the assumption of any specific obligations, 
financial or otherwise. The object sought by the Institute is solely to 
establish helpful relations in efforts to give larger application to the 
lofty principles of the Christian religion as applied by its professors in 
the relations of citizenship. 


CIVIC CHARITIES AND CORRECTION.—Two hundred delegates 
PROBLEMS. attended the late annual meeting of the National Confer- 
ence on Charities and Correction, at New Haven. Robert 
Treat Paine, A. I. C., presided, and presented one of the ablest papers 
ever read before the conference. During the six days’ meeting there 
were thirteen general sessions and fifteen section meetings, compre- 
hending sixty papers advertised by title, besides any amount of dis- 
cussion. One of the most important departments of the field of civics 
is that to which this conference annually contributes the best thought 
of experienced and earnest workers. 


To PROMOTE TEMPERANCE.—The Roman Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union held a national meeting in Carnegie Hall, New York City, 
August 7, with an attendance of some 60,000 persons. Numerous over- 
flow meetings were necessary in order to properly care for the great 
throng. It was a significant meeting in its revelation of the strength 
of the temperance cause among the adherents of this great church,.and 
of the cordial sympathy with the work of the union entertained by 
the chief American prelates of the church, many of whom were pres- 
ent. One of the notable incidents of the occasion was an address by 
Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, president of the New York Board of Police, 
in which he unequivocally declared his sympathy for the cause of tem- 
perance, and was greeted with salvos of applause, long continued. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR PUBLIC OFFICIALS.—Excise laws enacted under 
corrupt legislation with the intent of using them only as a means of 
levying blackmail, are being honestly enforced by the new commission- 
ers of police in New York City. In reply to the maledictions which a 
righteous regard for their oaths of office is bringing upon himself and 
his colleagues, Theodore Roosevelt, chairman of the commission, says: 

‘“T had to choose between closing all the saloons and violating my 
oath of office. I choose to close the saloons. 

“The American people will not ultimately sanction the systematic 
violation of the law. 
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‘‘T would rather see this administration turned out for enforcing 
laws than see it succeed by violating them. 

‘*T am an executive, not a legislative officer. I indulgein no theoriz- 
ing about the performance of duty. 

‘““We suffer from over-legislation and lax administration of legis- 
lation. 

‘The present Excise Law was enacted by the party which is now 
howling against its enforcement. 

‘* The law was enacted as a political club for machine purposes. 

‘* Discrimination in the enforcement of the Excise Law has been at 
the bottom of police blackmail and corruption.”’ 

Mr. Roosevelt speaks truly, and his example is worthy of emulation. 


LIBERTY : ITS SECRET AND ITS PERIL.—Liberty is a word of enthu- 
siasm, hope, and heroism, and yet liberty isa principle of license and 
folly. It is a difficult thing to speculate about and to enjoy liberty. 
The nations who have enjoyed liberty have not speculated about it. 
In France they have said most about liberty and know it the least. 
Can it be that it destroys liberty to speculate about it? When we wish 
to be most ourselves self-consciousness breaks the charm. Liberty is a 
thing to have, not to speculate upon. We sometimes think that the 
looser we are from binding ties the more at liberty oneis. It is not so; 
the freest engine is the best adjusted one. The moment I defy con- 
trolling forces the more I am controlled. We master nature by under- 
standing her. Liberty consists in a certain sort of a negation of the gen- 
eral acceptance of the general meaning of the word. It is, in a person, 
always reserved strength, or restraint, which we admire, and not the 
absence of restraint. Liberty belongs to mature years, and not to 
youth. That isthe one compensation in growing old—that we lose 
ourselves in doing for others, and so come into perfect harmony with 
humanity, and your own soul grows larger and stronger for the reason 
of the masse with which you move.—Prof. Woodrow Wilson (A. J. C.), 
of Princeton, at Wellesley College. 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN CouRT OF LAsT RESORT.—There is nothing I 
know of in our constitution to prevent the House of Lords, if it should 
think fit, from desiring the judges of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by some indirect process, if not directly, and as a matter of per- 
sonal favor, to communicate their collective or individual opinions on any 
question of general law, nor, I should apprehend, can there be anything 
in the constitution of that most honorable court or the office of its 
judges to prevent them from acceding to such a request if it could be 
done without prejudice to their regular duties. It would be still easier 
for the Privy Council, a body whose ancient powers have never grown 
old, and whose functions have never ceased to be expansive and 
elastic, to seek the like assistance. And if the thing could be done at 
all, I suppose it could be done reciprocally from this side with no 
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greater trouble. Such a proceeding could not, in any event, be com- 
mon. It might happen twice or thrice in a generation, ina great and 
dubious case touching fundamental principles. ‘ 

From Westminster to Washington is, for our mails and dispatches, 
hardly so much of a journey as it was a century ago from Westminster 
to an English judge on the northern or western circuit. Opinions from 
every supreme appellate court in every English-speaking jurisdiction 
might now be collected within the time that Lord Eldon commonly 
devoted to the preliminary consideration of an appeal from the Master 
of the Rolls. At this day there is no mechanical obstacle in the way 
of judgments being rendered which should represent the best legal 
mind, not to this or that portion of the domains that acknowledge the 
common law, but of the whole. There isno reason why we should not 
live in hope of our system of judicial law being confirmed and exalted 
in a judgment seat more than national, in a tribunal more compre- 
hensive, more authoritative, and more august than any the world has 
yet known.—Sir Frederick Pollock, of Oxford University. 


CoRPORATIONS.—The corporation of the nineteenth century is but 
an instance in which a private interest has availed itself of public 
functions, originally designed for public ends, and applied them to 
private ends. The social results are: (1) To defeat responsibility. 
The only guarantee against mischief is that responsibility should be 
commensurate with liberty. But corporations can take risks which 
individuals cannot. The great and dangerous reactions of instability 
and activity are not due to great industries, but industry organized 
under the irresponsibility of corporations. (2) Thus is created a 
peculiar species of personal property, not limited by personal credit or 
ability. The protection of competition is destroyed and strategic 
equality is made impossible by indiscriminate incorporation. (3) The 
moral sense in business is weakened, as there is no real person behind 
corporations, but only a legal personality claiming all the privileges 
intended for individuals; managers will do things they never would 
do by themselves. Thus corporations having no soul infect the com- 
munity with the bane of soullessness, and society is denied the 
strength of the principles of integrity and honor.—Religious Herald. 


UNDUE RELIANCE ON THE STATE.—NoO one can be blind to the fact 
that of late years governments have been enlarging the scope of their 
action, and in many ways for the good of mankind. They have 
intervened to protect the individual, who was comparatively helpless, 
especially women and children, against cruel industrial usages. They 
have put many checks on the greed of soulless corporations. They 
have provided free public education. They have enforced wholesome 
laws of public sanitation in spite of hard-hearted landlords. We all 
rejoice in these and other similar acts. But is there not a desire on the 
part of many to go much further than this, and to resort to legislation 
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which will tend to break down the self-reliance and enterprise of men? 
Is there not a tendency to ask the government to do for us what we 
ought to do for ourselves? How many men in our times seem to 
think that for every evil, real or imaginary, by which any of us are 
afflicted, some legislative panacea can be found! Competition, that 
spur to individual enterprise, we are urgently recommended to ex- 
tinguish by law. England is seriously ial whether she shall 
not follow Germany in pensioning laborers. 

There is in some quarters too much disposition to coddle men with 
the idea that for the overwhelming majority of us there is any way for 
us to gain an honest living except to work for it day in and day out 
with all our might. No other plan has ever yet succeeded. We have 
no good grounds for supposing that any other plan ever will succeed. 
It is demoralizing to a people to be cherishing the notion that by any 
jugglery of legislation this necessity of striving with all our keenness 
of mind and with all our industry to accomplish something can be 
escaped. 

You will not understand me as commending a spirit of selfish dis- 
regard of others. We are all members of society. All men are our 
brethren, children of the one Father, and we are bound to remember 
our duties to them. We are to do them no wrong. We are to help 
them according to our ability. Weare to make sacrifice for them, if 
need be. But what I am deprecating is what seems to me an increas- 
ing tendency to substitute for the old-fashioned American individu- 
ality and enterprise and pluck, which hewed down the forests, turned 
the wild prairies into farms, builded towns and cities, a weak and 
whining dependence on Utopian schemes of legislation or social re- 
construction for our prosperity. What we need is not so much new 
laws or new social devices as to keep up the race of men, brave, 
intelligent, industrious, capable of standing squarely on their own feet 
and breasting the storms of life. So long as we can rear these we shall 
have laws and a social organism adequate for our needs.—President J. 
B. Angell (A. I. C.), of the eens of Michigan. 


THE “ PEE-DEE”’ Suseeaue Peni —A plan for restricting the 
power of ignorance in the suffrage, proposed by a correspondent of the 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier, who signs himself ‘‘ Pee Dee,’’ 
is attracting considerable attention in the Southern States. The News 
and Courier describes it with comments as follows: 

“The plan in brief is that every man, white and colored, shall have 
one vote to begin with, and one vote additional for every five hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of property on which he pays taxes, up to a limit 
to be determined hereafter, but not perhaps to exceed $5,000. To extend 
the privilege of an extra vote no farther than to the owners of $500 
worth of property, according to Mr. Kennedy’s estimate, would wipe 
out the colored majority of 40,000 voters and insure a white ma- 
jority of 20,000 besides, and we think it unnecessary to consider the 
plan beyond this point, as such a majority would solve the problem 
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effectually and finally and the lowest property limit would be the most 
acceptable and the best for every reason. 

‘‘The chief merit of the plan, of course, is its effectiveness. It will 
certainly settle the suffrage question—the most important and trouble- 
some political question before the people of the state, and the one 
which the constitutional convention has been called for the purpose of 
settling. That much can be said in its favor, and it is a good deal to 
say. So much cannot be said of any other plan that has been sug- 
gested. It has the additional merit that it will meet the condition so 
imperatively insisted on, and the promise so positively made, that no 
white man shall be deprived of his vote. Every white man can vote 
under the plan. 

‘Tt has the additional merit that it meets squarely the requirement 
of the federal constitution that no man shall be deprived of his vote on 
account of his race or color. Every colored man can vote under the 
plan. 

‘* Tt has the additional merit, as stated by Mr. Kennedy, that ‘there 
is no place or temptation init for fraud. All fare alike. The same rule 
applies to all, white and colored.’ It involves no kind or degree of 
fraud or even unfair conduct on the part of any registration or election 
officer in the performance of his duty.” 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE Dr. CARLOS MARTYN, member A. I. C. 
OF CIVICS. Corps of Lecturers, late pastor Sixth Presby- 
terian Church, Chicago, is delivering in that 

city a course of thirteen lectures on ‘‘ Municipal Reform.”’ 


GEORGE ALEXANDER a A. L. C., Nauvoo, Illinois, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that a law requiring the national flag to be kept float- 
ing over all schoolhouses in Illinois is now in force. He describes the 
fee system of certain officials in that state as ‘‘rotten to the core,’’ and 
refers to other civic evils. But ‘with the Civic Federation working in 
Chicago, with similar organizations working in other cities, and the 
A. I. C. working everywhere,’’ he thinks the outlook for the future full 
of hope. 


THE WORK OF THE A. I. C.—The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., 
refers appreciatively to the A. I. C., as follows: 

““*Good government through good citizenship,’ is the motto of this 
patriotic association of eminent citizens, whose aim is to organize and 
promote efforts in the direction of good citizenship through intelli- 
gence and good morals. This great institute now has a national body 
of 2,000 councilors, men actively codperating in different parts of the 
country. It has associates in the faculties of 250 colleges, a national 
corps of 235 lecturers, and extensive educational and publishing 
agencies. In the latter department it has issued in the last ten years 
the equivalent of about 18,000,000 pages of octavo matter. It is worthy 
of note that all of its extended and useful work has been accom- 
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plished without salaried officers and in sole dependence on the spirit of 
citizenship which it seeks to foster, and has done so much to develop.”’ 


Corps OF LECTURERS.—Associations of citizens in any part of the 
country desirous of securing qualified and dispassionate speakers upon 
affairs of citizenship, government, and social order, will find it to their 
advantage to refer to the list of speakers composing the grand corps of 
lecturers of the A. I. C. Residents of all parts of the Union are repre- 
sented in this noble body of patriotic laborers. Their names will be 
found, in the June number of this magazine. Inquiries may be sent to 
the lecturers direct, or may be addressed to the Institute, 38 Park Row, 
New York City. 


DECENNIAL RECORD.—For the benefit of the members and friends of 
the A. I. C. and for public information THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF 
Civics has issued an extra publication, wholly devoted to matter of 
public interest in connection with the objects, plans, and history of the 
ten-year work of the American Institute of Civics. Patriotic citizens 
everywhere will find in the interesting record of the successful work 
here presented occasion for encouragement and gratification. It affords 
significant evidence of the fact that true men and women in communi- 
ties throughout the land are not wanting even in the midst of the pres- 
ent rampant spirit of ‘‘mercantilism,’’ when the call goes forth for 
volunteers, meeting to unite in non-partisan gratuitous and entirely 
unselfish efforts for the protection and promotion of the highest in- 
terests of government and society. The A. I. C. has been fittingly de- 
scribed as an ‘‘Academy of Patriotism.’’ Among the various institu- 
tions of national scope the country has need of such an academy, 
whose sole purpose shall be through all the years of the nation’s his- 
tory to unify and send forth influences calculated to inspire and per- 
petuate the noble spirit and the lofty ideas which made the foundation 
of the American Republic possible, and which can alone be depended 
upon to secure its perpetuity and highest success. The register of the 
members of a national academy such as the American Institute of 
Civics has already become, represents a roll of honor upon which any 
citizen may consider it an honor to have his name recorded. 


PATRIOTIC CO-LABORERS.—A member of the A. I. C., who fully 
appreciates its aims, writes as follows: 

‘*We must regard ourselves as co-laborers in efforts to promote a 
revival of genuine patriotism; as fellow-helpers in the vastly im- 
portant work (now for the first time entered upon as a carefully 
ordered national undertaking) of making the facts vitally related to 
the welfare of free institutions; first, an essential feature in provisions 
for the education of American youth, from the kindergarten to the 
university ; and secondly, a study commanding the attention of adult 
thinkers, from the humblest toilers to the foremost leaders, in the 
many vocations from which the free and equal citizens of the republic 
come to the exercise of their sacred and all-important privileges.”’ 





